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Dr. SIDDHESWAR VARMA 

PLURALITY - PHILOSOPHICAL AND GR AMMATICAL- 
IN SANSKRIT TRADITION 

I. Introductory 

Plurality, according to Webster, means, *a large numbcr or 
quantity', In both these senses, plurality has invited the attention of 
Sanskrit philosophers and grammarians. 

Plurality, in modern philosophical circleSj is better known as 
'pluralism'^; it has a counterpart^ *singularism'^ 

Indian Sanskrit tradition has tried to dcfme not only the naturc 
of various aspccts uf plurality, but alio tried to spccify the various 
determining principles of these aspects. 

II. The Realistic Aspect of Plurality 

The Vaisisikopask^ra^ considcrs the ba&is of plurality to bc 
numbcr, but according to this authority, this 'number' disrcgards any 
basic unity as the underlying concept and so the plurality is said to be 
gcnerated by the cognition of relativity Thus, according to tħis 
authority, the concept of number is based on a reference to thc most 
proximate number,.e.g., the scnse of *three' ariscs with reference to 
'two', and of Tour' with referencc to *thrce'* — all this cognition being 

land2. Article *PluraIism*, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14 edition, p. 87, *Every 
pbilosophical system is eithcr smgularistic or pluralistic, i.e.. it takcs for its 
starting point the esscotial unity of reality, or it regards as fundamcntal thc 
characters of diversity and plurality, which are everywhere in advance\ 

3. pratiniyataikatvanàlambanàpeksabuddhijaniiatritvadi samkħyà, 
quoted by the Nyayakoia, Poona, 1928, p. 598. 

4. dvitva'Sahitàpeksabnddhya tritvam utpadyate, tritva-sahitapeksayà catustvam 
utpadyate, ibid. p.598. Similarly cf. dvitvadayah paràrddhanta apeksa'buddhijà 
matàh, Siddhanta-muktàvan, 1905, Pt. 2, p. 33. 
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onl} reiatrve. Accordir.g to the eminent Fndian Logician Gadàdhara, 
however, piiiraliiy functions b\ t'x^ principle of 'pragmatic congrucnce'* 
and adds that this reiatjonship uinctioiiing as the atiributc of the stem, 
*jS only abstract, not actuai'.*' 

This plorality, z^ explained by Jagadisa/ rcsides, not only in 
inJividual un't*^, but ni the totality of groups like a pair, a triad, ctc. 
It is tlus common fjuture of totality, which iniparts 'the pragmatic 
congri'once' menrio- cd by Gjdàdhara. This takes us to another aspect 
of fiiircility as repre^ented by the author of thc Kandali, who speaks of 
piurality as a coiieclion, not number, e.g., in Sanskrit thc word for 
'arniy' == sena and for ihe Mbrest* » vana, This aspect of plurality is 
independeni of individual units taking us to a concept of *collection'/ 

IIJ. The Grammatical Aspect of Plurality 

That Pànini had read both number and magnitude in plurality is 
clearly demonstrated in his use of separate terms for these concepts in 
V.i* 19; while Patanjalij in his note on this sutra, explains that the 
funciion of nuniber is 'distributional', while that of magnitudc is 
^ntegnjr.^ 

Thi-^ treiitmcnt by the grammatica! school happily agrccs with that 
of the Kandali noted above, 

Morcover, there is another happy coincidencc of tħe vicw of thc 
logician Gadàdh:iraj noted above. :>peaking of plurality, 'functioning 
as aa attribute of ihe stcm', wilh the grammatical school. Commenting 
on Pànini V.i. 59, PataSjali discusses the relationship of a numcral like 
twenty to a substance like "cow' and while admitting that action 
concerns the substancc, as in the uttcrancc like 'bring tcn cows', tht 
subvtancc without the operation of the aitribute ^ 'mode' (akrti)^ will 
not give the desired connotation.^'^ 

5. satrikhyayas ca prakriyarthe paryaptisamhandhenaiva visesanatvam na tu sama^ 
vàyadina, Vyntpattivada (Bombay, Samval 1970), p. 136. 

6. vaisistyam ca vaijnmakam na tu vàstavam, ibid. p. 138. 

7. dvita-tritvadikam paryàptisambandhena dvi-tryàdisv eva vartate, na pratyekasmin, 
Nyayako^a, p. 490. 

8. yatra myataikatvajhmav tatra tritvadi-bhinna bahutvasamkhyctpadyate. yathà 
senàvanadau iti kandalikara aha, ibiċ. p. 905. 

9. bliedamatrum samkhyàha , parimànam tu sarvatah, Mahabhasya, 

V. i. 19. ' " 

10. àkrti-sahacarite dravye àrmbhanadlni kriyante, ibid. V. 159.. 
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IV. Grammaticai 'Markers' as Mechanisms of Plurality 

Aiiother interesting converging point of the philosophical and 
gramniatical schooL is rcgarding thw luuctlon of grammatical termina- 
tions or 'markers . 

The logician Gadàdhara, in an interesting note on number in 
lexical words. statcs that numcrically thcy are indcterminate in a 
Sanskrit utterance like 'ghatarupam pakya' 'Jook at the form of the pot 
or pots', - numbcr reh.ting to the Sanskrit word ghaia, 'pot' is indeter- 
minate here,^^ It is only the nominal terminations -^w, -^w, etc, that 
can signify the sense of number.^= Cf. a similar opinion as exprcssed 
by the Grammarian Nàgesa : "The differcntiation of 'two' or ^many' 
cun be convcyed onl> by the grammatical terminations"J" 

V. Mystical Presentation of Plurality 

Mystical presentation lies on the borderland of philosophy. In 
the Chdtndogyopanhad multiplicity is statcd to be a will of the Supremo 
Reality, it being stated that in thc beginning only *the ReaP Sat cxisted. 
This Real desircd to be many, and so the course oi multipJe phenomena 
in the form of creation startcd.^* 

VI. Pluralistic Data from the Rgvcda 

Linguistic data from RV also indicate that Phirality reprcsented 
both its numerical and magnitudinal aspccts. Cf. 

bahu . 'great' : 

RV. 2. 13. 3, bahi'i, te vasavydm, ^gJ'«at is thy wcalth'. 

uru, 'large' : 

RV. 1.85,7, uri'i cakrire sddah, *(they) constituted a large gathcring'. 

bahiU 'niany' : 

RV. 2. 10. 3, bahdvo hi viptah, *many wise men indeed\ 



11. 'ghata-'rupam pasya* ity adau samkhyànavacchimia''ghatadereviinvaya'-bcdhàt, 
Vyutpattivada, p. 126. 

12. iaktata ca stitvautvajastvàditià, ibid. 

13. dvau bahava ity atrodbhittavayava-bheda-Bamuha'pratUir vibhaktyà, Vaiyàkarana^ 
siddhànta-laghumanjusa, Bcnarcs, p. 1183. 

14. VI. 2. l. \-l,sadeva saumyedam agra asld ekam evàdvitlyam tad aiksata 

bahu syam, prajayeyeti, tat tejo 'srjata. Cf. thc Arabian philosopher Faràbi 
(arlicle in Hd.sti'ng's Encyciopaedia of Reiigion aud Ethics, p.758)'*Howdoesthe 

- multiplicity that is in evidcncc in thc world arise from God who is unity? 
God has twofold manifestation : first the manifestation of unity. His second 
manifestation is connected with multiplicity. ♦* 
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urif, ^many' : 

RV. 2. 27. 3, ta ^dityà urdvak, *thosc many Adityas\ 

VII. Vedic Neuter Plural concretized as CoUectiye singular 

In his masteriy book in German,^^ J. Schmidt has shown that 
Vedic and Avestan neuter plural in -a must have had a coUective sense. 
This is confirmed by Vedic formations Iike devàmti 'divinity' from 
devas, 'Gods' plural. Thus -a in post-Vedic Sanskrit bccame a regular 
suffix with a collective sense, as is confirmed by Pànini^*', e.g. Sanskrit 
paydis, *a collection of snares'. 

These examples eloquently show how closely related arc thc 
numerical and the magnitudinal aspects of plurality, so that actually 
in thc usage of the Vedlc language originally plural formations assume 
sijnular forms. 

VIII. Conclusion 

The above data, it may be presumed, may give us thc following 
points : — 

(1) Ancient Sanskrit tradition wa«i averse to read units as the 
basis of plurality. It was totality or a common factor which constituted 
the central principle of this concept. 

(2) Plurality constituted both number and magnitudc, the former 
bcing a distributional, the latter an integral conccpt as Patanjali has 
put it. 

(3) Tħese data aiso indicate the integration trtndi of Sanskrit 
traidition. 



15, Die Pluralbildungtn der lndatermanisek$n neutra, 1889, pp. 8, 13, 16. 

16. paààdibhyo yah, Pinini IV. ii. 49. 



SRl NARAYANA MISHRA 

THE NON-INHERENT CASUALITY AND THE 
SPECIAL QUALITIES OF THE SOUL 

From thc days of yore, the theory of causation has been a puzzling 
problem to the philosophcrs of the world and particularly to those of 
Indian stream of thought. Al! philosophical systems have, more or lcss, 
devoted theniselves to the task of explaining the complex nature of tħc 
theory. It was therefore, natiiral for the realistic philosophy of thc 
Nyàya-vaisesika to deal with the topic in its dctaii. The very advancc- 
ment of the penetrating argumentation of thc Nyaya-vaisesika Philoso- 
phers in this direction has culminatcd in establishing the novcl thcory 
named ÀrambhavSda, the name more appropriately bascd on the Nyiya- 
vaisesika way of production of the gross elcmental substance. 

While explaining the process of production of positive ejffccts thc 
Nyiya-vaisesika syi>tem has divided causes into thrce major hcads : — 
(I) the inherent cause (samavàyi-karana), (2) the non-inhercnt causc 
(asamavayUkarana) and (3) the efficient cause (nimitta-karana). This 
division i$ based on the varying naturc of applications of causci in pro.- 
ducing a particular effect. Though almost all other systems of Indian 
philosophy, except the Pràbhàkara school of Miminisi, havc only two 
types of causes, yet the unique Nyiya-vaisesika division has its origin 
in thc uniquc relation of samavaya which othcr systcms do not acccpt. 

(1) Thc causc inhering in which an cflFcct is produccd is callcd 
the *inhercnt cause'. To say in gcncral, constitucnt parts arc thc 
inherent causcs of composit wħole and thc substancc, dravya itsclf is 
considered to be the same cause of qualiticsand actions inhering in it. 
This cause is known as the *mcterial causc' (upUd^na'k^rafta) in othcr 
systcms. 
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(2) The noi>inhcrent cause is that cause which is connected 
(pratyasanna) either dircctiy or indiiectiy, with the inherent causc of 
the cfFect. By dire^:t connection (saksat praiyUsaiti) wc understand that 
both tħe noii-inherent cau^c- imd lU effect are inhering in the same sub- 
stance. For example \ve can ta\e the conJMnction of two halves of a jar 
which is the non-inherent Cc.use of the jr.r. The non-inherent cause^ 
the conjuction. being ons of the qaalitits, inheres in those very two 
halves in wħich its effcct, thcjar, too inheres. By indirect connction 
(paramparà pratyasatti) those calegories (quahties or actions) are 
regarded as the non-irherent ones ^vhich are not directly connectcd with 
the inherent-cause o'i the -ffcct but with the inherent-cause of the 
effL'Ct. This can be exemplificd by the colour of two halves of 
a jar logicaliy accepted a<; the non-inherent cause of thc colour 
of the jar. The first type of connection is known as the knryai'- 
kartha prafyasatii and the second one as ihe karanaikanha pratyusatti 
and technically called the laghvi pratyasatti.^ and tħe mahati pratyasatti 
rcspectively. 

(3) The efficient cause is again sub-divided into two categories- 
(i) the common and -ii) the particular.' 

Now taking into consideration the very nature of thc non-inhcrent 
cause one can easiiy be inclined to ^Jve ihe statu^ of the non-inherent 
cause even to the special qualitiesof the soui in rclation to some specific 
effects, For example we can take the knowlcdge, onc of the special 
qualities of the soul according to the N}àvi-vaisesika standpoint. The 
soul is the inh.i-rent cause cf desire and knowledgc. generally rcgarded as 
the efficient cause of desirc, inheresin thc soul itself. But almost all 
the Nyàya-vaisesika scholar,; do not accept knowledge as the non- 
nherent causs of de^it'.?. la the fdce of tiis too wide appljcation 
(ativyapii) oiXht dcfinition of the non-inhercnt cause to the knowledge, 
how does the <ibove-nieationcd definition of the non-inhercnt causc hold 
good ? 

To rooi out this discrepancy the N\àya-vaisesika Philosophcrs 
have added i\u clause ntmansesagwiabhinnatve sati^ to thcgeneral defini- 
tion of the non-inhercnt cause. 



1. (a) ^w4*OT^R-^i5^ ="T ^^^ Nyàyabhusana, p. 492. 

(b) ^ <in^f eNr, riKi^f ^^rft ?% \ Vaise nka-'paribhasopaskara, X. 2.111. 

2. i\yayakostt, p. 226 (1928). 

3. KiranQVatipra>iaàa'dldhiti, p. 36; Rasusura^ p. 14. 
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Here the question nrises: W:i?.t is the reason behind rcjecting the 
non-inhei*ent casuaiity of' tne jipecuii quaJities oilhesoul? Vyomasi- 
vàtà/ya*. one of the ;no>t aurhentic comnieiitators on the Padanhadhar- 
masahgraha of Pras:: .tapàda, is pcrhap> thc tirst known person to answer 
the que$tion. R<t consiuers kiiowiedge, eic., tiie speciui qaahtics of the 
sou!, lot.iiiy devoid of'the pow^r rcquired for producing the ef!*v.ct, like 
desire and so forth favadhrta s^marthyatvMiàxa), Sridharàcàrya^ also 
echoes ii in his Nyàyakandali. 

But Vyonuisiva^ contcntion is not strong enough to stand the test 
of reasoning, bcuause \\u expianation of the terni 'avadhrtasàmarthyatva' 
that tho non-mherent caus.; should have thc power to produce somc 
effects of its inherent® cause {svasamavdyikàranajanya yaikincltkdryotpa- 
dakwvam) is equaily appliciibie to both iht speciai quaiitics uf ihe soul 
and the conjuction of the two haive;. o^' a jar. None can repudiate tħe 
powcr o'' kriowiedge to produce desire. Otherwise iiuw can it be accepted 
even as* fhe eiiicient caubC ot desire Wiiich Vyomasiva hiniseh" does? 
Even the cffici-^nt cause, oelng ow^ of the types of the cau^e^ in general, 
has to possess ihe generai dciinition ol the cause. It i^ thus clear that 
Vyoniasiva*s contention is. not tcnabie at all. 

Udayanàcàrya's standpoint in this regard is not originally 
avaiiabie to us. While commcnting on the sUdharmya prakaruna of the 
Padàrthadharmasanigraha he promises to CKpiaui the matter iatter'^. 
But unfortunatciy liis Kiranàvali is not compieteiy preserved and in 
its printed portion T couid irace nothing icievaut. 

Vardiiainàna Upàdh}àya one of thc most failhfui commentators 
on his Kiranàvali infurnis us, most probably on the ground of his own 
argumcnt, aouut the posuion of Udayanàcarya tiuit desire, etc, 
in reiation to wliich the spjciai quaiitics (liive knowiedgv% etc.) of the 
soui <5ccm to be the non~inhercnt caUNe, can have only the conjunction 
ofalimitcd substancc as their non-inherent cause by virtuc of their 
being spccial quaiities. For its justification he draws upon an anaiogy 
of the sound one of liic special quylities according to the 



4. Vyomavath p. 438. 

5. Nyàyakandall, p. 245 (Sanskrit University, Varanasi edition). 

6. gs^r^: ^M-i^^mi^n^^ ^W^\^^Wl\\ \ Vyomavath p. 438. 

7. Cf. 9Tl^«^^T^«lcn<'Jr rff^ =^l^«JTcWef ^\%^ \ Nyuyabhmana, p. 492. 

8. W =5r JTf^r^f^R^fiJrSi^ ^'^r^'^r-nqrR^^^^T?^ cT^T ^^^ ~ Kiranavali, 

pp. 415-16 (Asiatic Society), 
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Nyiya-vaiàcsika system. Hc argues that the sound, being a spccial 
quality, has the conjunction of the eiher with the place of pronunciation 
iSkakoccarana-sthana-'Samyoga) as its non-inhereiU cause and thercforc 
the dcsire also ^hould have only the conjunction of thc liniited substancc- 
thc manas - with the soul as it-; non-inherent cause.* 

But thii> argument is obviously fallacious, bccausc the sound 
produced by disjunction {vibhàgaja-sabda) has the disjunction alone as 
its non-inherent cause and not conjunction. Similarly, the sound 
produced by the preccding sound 'iabdaja-sabda' has the preceding 
sound alone as its non-inherent cause. It is thereforc, illogical to 
hold thataspccial quality must have only a conjunction of a limitcd 
substance as its non-inhcrent cause. It is perhaps this discrepancy 
that compelled him to stick to the tradition^* in justifying thc rejcction 
ofthc non-inhcrent causality of the special qualitics of thc soul. In 
thismatttr he has been followed by many scholars of repute, like 
Ragħunatha Siromani" and Vàdindra*^ 

But does the tradition possess any authenticity at all ? At least 
the Ny^yasutra and the Vaisesikasutra havc no reference to it. 
Sccondly, it does not appear to be quite justifiable for scholars likc 
Raghunathasiromani to overlook the reasoning only on the ground of a 
tradition, Every thing apart, reasoning owes nothing to a tradition. 

In the absence of any strong reason against the non-inherent 
causality of the special qualities of the soul we sould remove the inser- 
tion Utmavisesagunzbhinnatve sati from the general definition of thc 
non-inhcrent cause and stick to ihe non~inherent causality of thc 
spccial qualities of the sou! maintained by Bhisarvajiia^'^ long beforc 
thcriscof the galary of scholars atiaching too much importance lo a 
Iradition having no sound argument in its favour. 



9- Kiranavaltprakààa, pp. 415-U, 

10. ibid. 

U. Kiranàvatlprakààa^ldhiti, pp. 35, 36. 

12. Rasasàra, p. 14. 

NyàyabhHsana, p, 492. 



Dr. (Mrs,) V, YASODA DEVI 

THE BRAHMAKUNDI 



The ħistoric rivers of Andhradesa may be classified into two divi- 
sions - major and minor. The Mahànadi, the Godavar^ the Krsna, the 
Tungabhadra, the MiSsi and the Penna fall under the rornur division 
and under the latter category come the Vamsadhira, tUe Lansulya, the 
Rsikulya, the Saptagodavaris, the Ksira, the Cina TLnaabhfldra, the 
Dindi, the Mtisi, the Bahiida, the Miisaka and the Gund'akaninia* The 
evolution of Àndhra culture through the ages in its niFinirold faccts suc- 
coured by its rivers presents a large diversity nevertheloss wilħ an all 
pervading underlying unity. The Brahmnkundi or Guridl-'l^JJnima unlike 
scveral other larger rivers which are tributnr.es, hns ini indcpendent 
course and falls into the Bay of Bcngal. It hcd m^ re h\ comnion with 
tħe larger rivers except in its length where it revembles the minor rivers. 
On either side of the holy river, flourished kingdoms of the Yàdavas of 
Addankiand of the Reddis subsequently. Centres of pilgrinr ge, e,g., 
Kanuparti had their heyday. The region and the river are cekbrated in 
the records and literature of the Reddis and relics of bygone glory are 
scen even today, 

II 

Briefly, the course of the Brahmakundi, one hundred and forty 
five miles in length is as foUows - it starts from Gundlabrahmesvaram 
in Nallamalai hills, and takes in two tributarics^ Jampileru and Enumaleru, 
flows round Kambham; then it turns northwards, flows towards the cast 



L K J. Dutt : Praċina Àndhracaritraka Bhugolamu. Tħesc are called Kandileru 
and Duvvaleru respectively - Andhradaràini 1959 (Vijayavada) p. 238. 
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aI T l (NelioreDistnct and then runds in the south casterA 
d rect,on to Darsi division. It leaves the Kurnool Distric af er a flow 

M-^'l'r''""S"''''"^"'^ Markapur talulcs, turn eastward'neaT 
Mumma4.varam (Markapur Taluk) at a distanceof ten miles froi^ V^u- 
konda thus entenng the Guntur District runs through Vinukonda TaJuk 

parativdy a few temples in Vinukonda Taluk Most prlbiblv Brah^T 
ktn,dus the shorten.d form of Gundlabrahmesvaram.'^Brahri" s^^^^^^^^^^ 
for Brahmesyaram and kundi being the Sanskritised f^rm of gund,a 

sianas tor kundi and kamma is corruDt form nf hrohTv.o tu • 

Addanki Dandapata with subdivisions in them. aanKirastra, 

III 

T , ^^-!^'' "2'°° °^ ^- Brahmakundi, the Càlukyas of Venai th. 

strokc, the Calukyan sway. indicated by the phrase trahhuv^n~-l ' 
a tUlc of Gunaga Vijayiditya in the record, tiH theToSf 0^10 r^^^^^^^ 

^^ . ^. a. j. VI 225, E.I. XIII No. 12; Nell. Jns. II 55. 5«. IIIG 

3. Nell. Ins. II G 3; 838 of 1922-23. 

4. A.R. 1922-23 II p. 97 para 9. 

5. Nell. Ins.IIG39. 40; 139, f 40 of 1922-23. 
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Pàndaranganuru or Pandrangavuru and the village Pandrangam" witħ 
Pindrarigesvara temple was after this great general. 

Tn the elventh century the Telugu Cocla rulc extended in the 
region, for two records^ at Nannuru (a.d, 1085) on the R. Gundi inen- 
tion Ràjamahendra Pottapicola Mahàràja and Ujvala Coda Ballaya C51a 
Mahàràja. Their rule was in Kammanàdu. 

By the beginning of the twelfth century, the Velananducocla rule 
extended into this region i:nder the aegis of the Càlukyacolas. Gonka I 
extended his kingdom in ihe western dircction at the cxpense of the 
Telugu colas, for a record*' at Tripuràntakam (a.d. 1106) records his 
grant of Betalapidu on the baiik of the Gunderu in Kammanidu for 
angarangabhoga of god Tripuràntakadeva. 

During the latter part of the twelfth century a.d., a feudatory 
family exercised sway at Candruru. i.e., Candrupàdu on thcbank of R. 
Gundi, i.e,, Gundlakamma. According to a record^ (a.d. 1166) at 
Candrupadu howev-^r Errama Nàyaka and his son Kondapa INSyaka, 
were the lords of Candruru and the father had the titles - manumap^la- 
vardhi-madanasudbakara, mahesvaragimavicara, and nijagiirupUdnbja" 
sirasekhara indicating his religious leanings. 

By thc middle of the thirteenth century a.d. the rule of the Kàka- 
tiyas was wcll established in the region attested by two records'° of 
Ganapati at Tripuràntakam, bearing thc dates a.d. 1252 and a.d. 1260 
and the sixty second ycar of Ganapati, the latter recording the grant of a 
village on the northern side of the Gunderu for the worship of the deity. 
Thereafter in a.d. 1276, Rudradeva Mahàràja granted Maddipadu" on 
the Guridi to tbc local deity. The local rulers in this century were the 
Yàdavas of Addanki also known as the Cakranàriyanas after one of 
their characteristic titles - cakranarayana. This dynasty compriscd of 
six rulers. The first rulcr Sàrngadhara I (a.d. 1150) is known from th 



6. Hamlet of Reddipalem (Gudur Taluk). It is celebrated as the greatcityof 
Kàkandi in Kadalkondapavittirikottam and as Pandrangam isx Perurnudu in 
Pavittirikottam.' Nellore Ins. IG 86-105 (from tħe'llth to the 13th century 
A.D.) 

7. Nell.Ins. IIIG. 92, 91. 

8. 277 of 1905; S. I. L X. 63. 

9. Ncll. Ins. II 28. A. 

10. S.LLX.340, 371. 

11. Nell.Ins. 111070. 
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copper 'p'^A^ gra.in-" of !iis grandsoii Sàrngadhara II and was probably 
rewarded v,ith th^ principality of Addanki by Rudradeva for his scrviccs 
in his w^rs. K!s son and succes<or was Màdhavadeva (a.d. 1208-1247) 
whose records are available. For in a.d. 1208 according to an epigraph" 
at Manikesvarara (Ongole Taluk) he granted land in Kotikalapiidi to thc 
west of the Gundlakamma to god Mandiikesvara. His rccords" at Nàgu« 
iappalapadu (Ongole Taiuk) datcd a.d. 1239 register gifts for the merit 
ofhispi.'cnts and lord Ganapati Deva Mahàrija. Madhavadeva borc 
the prasasri whica has the titles mahamandalesrcra^ ativisamahaydtrudha^ 
praudharekhn ^evanta^ parabaJaxrsànta, saranEigatavajrapanjarai maftda^ 
Ukarabhanàdhjlvaraksay and cakranarayana; some ofthese titles attcst 
to his capacities as a warrlor, horseman and destroyer of enemics. 

Madhavadevfi's succescor was Singaladeva (a.d. 1247-1253) his 
eldest son, the othcr t^\o being Sàrngapàni and Gopiladeva. His carlicst 
record is from Yind.tiru*^ (ad, 1248) (in Ongole Taluk). His rccordi** 
from Cej-.rLi (Ongjie Taluk) dated a D. 1248 vnà from Ongolc 
(a.d, 1250) m^ntion hini and hi^" miiiibtcr Somaràju. Singaladeva's 
latest records^' (a.d. 1253) are from Candaliir mentioning his overlord 
Ganapatideva and bU mrnister, i.e., mahapradhani Mayidevaprcggada; 
the king is inmtioni'd ns Addanki Singaladeva, attesting to thc 
continuity of tha city as the capital of the dynasiy. He borc thc 
pfffsfl^^// of h:s fath^r with the addition of the title - 72Z5sanAawa//a", 
i.e., hero witlioiit fear, also born^ by the Kaiacuris of Kalyani. 

Sinzaladeva was succeedod by his brother Sirngadhara II 
(a.d. 1253-67). His earliest record^^ is from Nigulappalapadu dated 
A.D. 1253. His Sàrngipuram copper plate grant*^ (a.d. 1254) records 
hisgiftofan agrahara for the religious merit of his overlord Ganapa- 
tideva. His sign raanual was Cakranàràyana. In thc samc ycar, 
according to a record" at Koppolu (Ongole Taluk) the king grantcd 
land in Bhantlkolanu to god Mallinàtha on the bank of thc Gundi. 



12. NelU Ins. I.C.P, 17 tA,D. 1254-55); C.P. 5 of 1936-37. 

13. ibid. 1110 76. 

14. ibid. 11118,86, 

15. ibid. III 0151. 

16. ibid. II0 34, III 0103. 

17. ibid. II0 27, 28. 

18. ibid. II028. 

19. ibid. III0 89. 

20. ibid. I.C.P. 17; C.P. of 1936-37. 

21. ibid.III0 67. 
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Sàrngadhara's minister Mahapradhnni Govinda Nàyaka figures in a 
racord" {a.d. 1256) at Yendliiru. The greatest ruler of the dynasty, 
Sàrngadhara II also known as Sirngapàni, perhaps suffered a reverse 
in a fight with Tikka II of the Telugu Chodas of Nellore.*'' 

Singadeva II (a.d. 1268-72) was the son and successor of 
Sirngadhara II. His only record'* (a.d. 1268) is from Alliiru (Ongolc 
Taluk) mentions Kalàràyaninta Singadeva Maharàja and his gifts to 
Kondavidu Kumàrasvàmideva of Ongole. He was succeeded by 
Màdhava II (a-D. 1272), the son of Sarngadhara II. His record'^ 
(A.D. 1272) from Tammaliir (Darsi Taluk) mentions his lord Rudradeva 
with the epithct thbhuvanadhipati und his uncle Gopàladeva, the 
governor of Addanki. So possibly the Yàdava capital was shifted to 
Tammaliir or Ongole. Vaijegadeva Mahàraja, figuiing in a record'^* at 
Ongole was the son and successor of Màdbava 11 and ruled about a.d. 
1280. The dynasty declined, thus by the end of the thirtcenth 
ccntury a d. 

In the first quarter of the fourteenth century a.d., the Kàkatiya 
rule in the region is attestcd by scveral records. The Kanuparti 
epigraph'* (a.d. 1306) mentions Kàmaya B5yandu of Alinanandu, 
probably a feudatory of Pratàparudra. The record"' (a.d. 1310) at 
Karavadi on thc river mentions thc donor in thc previous record as 
Kàmaya Boppandu Devaya Rcddi. Pratàparudra and Rudrayanàyandu- 
garu figure in recordi'** at Alliiru (a.d* 1317 and 1320). During the 
second quarter of the century, the region passed into the hands of tħe 
Rcddis who established theirrule with capital at Addanki. Pr5^ayavema, 
says the Mallavaram epigrapħ'**^ (a.d. 1356) granted viliages won, on 
thc Krsna, in thc vicinity of Kundija and on the sidcs of the Godàvari 
to learned Brahmins. This achivement was accomplished by a.d, 1335 
thc date of the Cimakurti copper plate granr'^^ and his capital was 
Addanki in Punginàdu. Anapota the son and successor of Vema, shifted 



22. ibid. III. 150. 

23. Ketana: Daiakumaracaritra; Tikkana: Nirvacanottara Ramàyana, 

24. Nell. Ins. II O. 6. 

25. ibid. ID72. 

26. ibid. III 99 T of Vaijc^vara^Devara at Ongolc. 

27. ibid.110 54. 

28. ibid. II0 58. 

29. ibid. II 8, 9. la 11. 

30. ibid. 

31. E.I.21.N0.41-A, p.267. 
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thc capital from Addanki to Kondavidu- Tovvards the close of the 
century in tlie ereign of Kumàragiri while the Reddis were conccntrating 
on east'A'ard expcnsion, the Brahniakundi region was \vrestcd by the 
Riyas; for in a.d. 1390 the Paraciiru C.P grant"" of Devaràya I 
registers the gift of Paracuru located on the two banks of the river 
Audala iu Addankirastra. It remained with them till the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

Thefifteenth century ad had witnessed the rule of a family of 
tħc Tclugu codas in the region in suboridnation to the Ràyas. 
Mahàm'^.ncl.tles/ara Vennusambeta Aiamandala Nilkaya Deva Cola 
Mdbàràja ard his son Vira Aubaladevacola Mj:hàràja are known from 
two records'' (a.d. 1427) at Kanuparti. The father hi.d the titlc 
trihhiivaua ar.d made grants of lands to Brahmins and the deities for the 
merit of Vij^ya Bukkaràya Mahàràya, son of mahàmandalesvara 
RàjàJhiraj'i p. ramesvara Sriviradevaraya and queen Demamma (i,e,, 
Hemàmbil:à). Tiie Rjddi kingdom of Kondavidu had declined by 
this date. 



Ano:her powerful family in the region in this period was that of 
Panta Mailàra Reddi. At the reqiiest of this prince, in a.d. 1428, 
King Deviiraya II granted to the ddties, the village Cejerla alias 
Poiavaram on the bank of the Kundi in Ptiiiginàda."^ Subsequently in 
A.D. 1483, acccrding to a record'" at Cedalavada, the agrahUra granted 
by Pànta Ma: àr.i in the reign of Praudhadevaràya was regranted by 
Tinimà Reddi, son of Sariyapàti Timmà Reddi bearlng the epithet 
h'ndurào surjtham\ i.e., lord of Hindu chicftains Thc title is an 
indication of Muslim influence in the country. 

By A.D. 1489 the region was lost to the Ràyas and occupied 
by the Gajapjitls. For, a record "' of that year of Pratàpapurusottama 
mentions Hotavarara in Ammanabrdlusima, donated to Lingodbhava 
on the bank of the Brahmagundi. But this was a passing phase and 
Vijayanagar sv;ay was re-established by the close of the century, as 
attested by the scrics of inscriptions in the sixtecnth ccntury a.d. 



32. Nell. Ins. IC.P. 1. 

33. ibid. II 55, 56. 

34. ibid. I C.P. 18. 

35. ibid. IL0 30, 

36. E.I. XIII No. 12 pp. 155-158. 
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Krsnaràya in a.d. 1515 granted NidumànCr to one hundred and 
eight Brahmins in Addankisima"' in Kondavidu durgam under tho 
viceroyalty of Bacarusayya. In a D. 1517 his minister Nàdiiidla 
Appamantri built a village with a tank in it between Vinukonda and R. 
Kundi,'' This Bàcarusayya figures in two later epigraphs'^ at Candaliir 
(a.d. 1534) and Manikesvaram (a.d. 1535) in the reign of Acyutaràya, 
tħe former giving the location of Candahir in Addahkipima in Konda- 
vidudurgam. 



In the reign of Sadisiva, in a.d. 1545 the location of Mallavaram 
in Addankisima in Kondavitisima is mentioned in all epigraphs." 
According to BoUupalli epigraph of the year, it vvas in AcdafikisiiTa*^ in 
Kondavidu-àj>a. By a.d. 1566 Cedalavàda was in the Addanki 
Ammanabrolusima in Kondavirtiàjya, then under Ràmaràjayya Tiru- 
mala Devayya Maharàja and Siddharàja Rahgarijiyya appointed fay 
Sadàsivaràya by a.d. 1559." Tammaktiru was in Addankisthala 
according to an inscription" of the year a d. 1566 there. There is a 
record of a D. 1578 at AUiiru.^* 



The continuity of Vijayanagar sway in the reign is borne out by 
several inscriptions. Two records^* (a.d. 1619) at Somavtram and 
Polavaram (Darsi Taluk) give their location in Addahkisima. The 
record (a.d. 1622) at Vchkatidripalem** (Markapur Taluk) of the reign 
of Ràmadeva gives thrce generations of thc Ravela family - Malla, V^rapa 
and Malla and registers the grant by the last among them of Sihgarikonda 
and Battepàdu in Koccarlakotadesa. The latest record*' (a,d. 1634) is 
at Cedalavada, beionging the reign of king Srirahga. No records in the 
region subsequent to a.d. 1634-35 are found. 



37. S.I.I. VI248. 

38. E.I. VI No. 12 Mangalagirl inscription of Krisnaraya (A.D. 1517). 

39. Nell.Ins. 11.0 23, 1110.77. 

40. ibid. II0 21. 

41. ibid. II015. 

42. ibid. 110 29,31. 

43. ibid. niD72. 

44. ibid. II0 4. 

45. K. Rangachari : Topagraphical List of Inscriptions in the Madras Prtsidency 
IINell. 113, 129. 

46. 423 of 1923. 

47. Nell- Ins. II 32. 
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IV 

Thc major territorial divisions known from thc records of thc 
i^gion arc thus :- the earliest was Kamnianàdu in thc twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, rccords*** mentioning Baddepiindi and Betalapadu 
cn tħe Gunderu in this division. Thc next division was Kalarayanandu" 
corresponding to the tract about Addanki and its vicinity. The division 
Alintnlndu is mentioned in a record" in the fourteenth century A.r>. 
The Pilnginàdu extending from the vicinity of thc castern foot of Sri- 
sailam up lo the sea on both sidcsof the Kundi,®* i$ a large and w^ell 
kno\^n division likc Kammanàdu. In it was located Addanki, the Rcddi 
Ciipita! and Polavaram alias Cejarla on the Kundi. The division 
Addankirastra," had tħe river Audala passing through it. Jt gaincd in 
importa»:ce, prjbably when Piinginàdu receded into the background. 
Suh^equently 'n developed into Addanki Dandapata" extending up to the 
southern portion of Bapatla Taluk under thc Gajapati rulc. Similarly 
Ammanabiolu^ima of thc earlicr times became Ammanabrolu Danda- 
pat." under the Gajapatis. 

Among the lesser divisions may be mcntioned Ammanabrolusima** 
in which the villages Cejarla, Gonuguntla, H5tavaram and Doddavaram 
were located. Addankisima was in the division of Kondavidudurgam" 
and the villages Candlur, Mallavaram, S5mavaram and 'P5tavaram were 
in it. The composite division Addanki-Ammanabrolusima''' comprised 
Ongole Taluk (Ongole district) and parts of Darsi and Kandukur 
Taluks Nellore District) and in it was iocated Cedalavada. The divi- 
sions Addankisthala and Koccarlakotakataka, Cedalavàdasthala and 
Kavmuntalasthala smaHer than simas arc mentioned in records.** 
Trjjingadesa connoting Andhradesa in general and Kondavidudurgam or 
Rajya and sima, an iraportant viceroyalty under the Ràyas and Kocccrla^ 
kotadesa figure in records'» of the region. 



48. 
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V 

As for the places of political and military eir'ience in the region, 
Addanki, on the Kjndiprabha, 21 mUes northv»:5t of Ongolt, was thc 
capital of the Yàdavas and the Reddis and the headquarters of ths stħala, 
sima, rSstra, ràjya and dandapàta bearing that name, Bani (Vàmana 
Bhatta Bàna) says®* that Addanki was the orname :t of Tri''n~avisaya 
and was the abode of datiful brahmins, warriors, and happy citrzrns, It 
had fine mansions and towers. Now it is a villi'ge c.:d h:3 /:3 lemples 
of Nàncàramma and Ràmasvàmi. Ccda'U\àd.i, cv/ye .d f /iis le.aple 
of Sri Raghunàyakasvami is mentioncd •::< thc s^liu 'a o.^ S ' ^ i 5. z.jj\ 
thus attesting its religious importance. Cr.ndraj,id.: c Cc : J f. .i vcas t'.ie 
ficf of the Nàyaka fam!ly. Venvatàdii -^.ag r... -> ■., Wh- J ^J.' .n was 
under theRàvelafamilyandbecame'JieL::ifdqji: .-;.'. ^. E,l^ . u ,i;d.:.*'% 
i.c,, Srisaibràjya. Apparentiy ihe rugged naiurċ cf thj v.:;,i .u'V Inf.sted 
with wild animals and the advance of the Muslirns to i; e £cu:h cf thc 
Krsna brought about the shifting tbe capit .' U\a\ SM : .. m :d Ven.Lala- 
drinagara on the border of the ju'ig'e." Njw ic i^ a p^jr viiiage wiiha 
fcw inhabitants.* 

VI 

Kanuparti, i.e., KosSmbikapurij i.c.j the ciiy of gold situated at 
thc junction of the Brahmakundi with the sea a:id :oc:.i d at a di ^tance 
of twelve ydjanas to tħe south-east of SLisaiiani/'* i\: 1. ba.n :i vcry holy 
place of pilgriraage in the region. Inscriptions d^;,cJbe ii as the abcde 
of a thousand lihgas (i.e., sahasra-lihgjsthana).^^ B.:.iiniii:i3 i.ved in it 
according to the method approved by the Vedas, ** Evidcaily a place of 
some importance once and much larger tkm it is Ut present, carved 
stones are to be found scattered about but the most coii-.plcuoua feaLiuc 
U the number of the lihgams. ''^^ Thcre is the tank Kà.nasamudrani in 
its vicinity. At Karavadi is the temple of RàmanàLha (i,e., now Ràma- 
lingasvimi) at Koppolu is the tempie of BhimcsVwU'a and nt Mv.dd.pàdu 
is a temple to Narasimha. In Cedalavàda with its mansioas kissed by 
thc waters of the Gundlakamma, according to a record/' the images of 



60. Vemabhiipalacarita, 

61. NeH. Ins. II0 31. 

62. 424 of 1923. 

63. A.R. 1923-24, II p. 115 para 54. 

64. Nell. Ins. II 55. 56. 

65. ibid. II0 56. 

€6. ibid. Il054fnl. 
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^à^^^a -^d Laksoiana werc installed in a tcmple by Racanialla the 
:"; ee^brotl^:'^ 'Prolaya Vema. There is a record^'^ on Ihc Ka^ana^ 
n rr^m of the Sriraghunàthasvàmi temple. To the l nigodbhavu 
-^VvVtncretheGajapatigrantcdHotavaram (a d. 1489) Manikcsvaram 
c'— ' • 'verhac he temple of MandiUcsvara. Inscripti()ns*'>» mentioii 
th- p acV '!> Buddapildi and the temple as Mandtikcsvara. Grants to ihe 
t--uV- v,c-e madesincetheeleventhccntury a.d. for himns, cwiraran^ 
^n urhr^a and services. In a.d. 1354 MaEciraju, u Fcudalory of 
A :. - r.-, ^ R^adi constnicted steps to the R. Kundika, a nwntapch a prnkara 
aVd 'i Vrcjiar hall to thc deity and planted cocanut grovcs around the 
i^^-^'^t " \à set up the two /m^^^-MaJlinàtha and Manci,àja which he 
b.c.g.t i'c^iw Pàiàlagangapattunear Lmgasailam,i.e., SrisMihim.'" He 
pr. .V.i.d a btiis set with nine kinds of gems besides sevcral othcr gifts 
to tiie d;ftie5:. 

N: 1 :u *u has the temples of Hofikàradevi Ammu and Codesvara- 
Kiiga. A:.uruhas the temples of Virabhadra, Adivi Ramaliugasvami 
a-'d L=takàmesvara in\à many grants to the last temple are mcntioncd in 
r-ci}- J?.'^ At BoHavarapàdu is the temple of Cintàlamnvj, at Bndavàdu 
G:fà.i5vàmi temple, at Candaliiru are Cennakesuva, i.c, Ccnnamalli- 
nàiiadeva of records'' and Ràmahnga temples. Cejerla alstualled Pina- 
ceje-ia'" possibly not to be confounded with Cejcrla, thc above oF 
Kr.potes/a'a (Narasaraopet Taluk) had thc temples of Ramcsvaraj 
Sinnesva'a. Cennakesvara Vighnesvara and Puttalamma, Thcie is 
Venjc.^p.^lasva.mi temple in Dhenuvakoiida, Mallikarjuna teniple at 
E> jddav:iram, templcs of Virabhadrasvàmi and Amarcsvara at G()nu- 
ganta, temples of Polameiamma and Siva at Gundlapalle, Gokarncsvara 
£>r Kandlagunta and of Somcsvara and Cennakesava at InumallaJ* In 
Venkatadr'pàlem the Cennakesavaraya templc was built by Gangapa- 
3iay..ka, the protector of Srigirimandala under therule of Vcnkatapati- 
rayal and grants were made of villages in Di"ipàtisima for its maintc- 
iinnce- The villages Buddapiindi and Buddavàdu arc reminisccnt of the 
prevalenc? of Buddhism 'm the region. 



6S. ibid. III0 79. 
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VII 

Thc abundence of gifts in the form of lamps, services, iands, 
buildings articles and so forth appraise the keen interest evinced by the 
populace in religion theory and practice. Grants of agrah^ras to 
learned brahmins were for the upkeep of the temples and thereby was 
accorded encouragement to the sixty four arts. Templcs, mantapas and 
prZtknras were constructed and provisions for perpetual worship, offer- 
ings festivals, and poetry, music and dance were made; tanks for water 
supply were built. Thus the temple tcnor in the region was maintained. 

Thus, the river banks were the homes of culture and so the 
Brahmakundi partially of Andhra culture. The regional imprint, as in 
case of the Penna, the Krsna, the Godavari and the Mahànadi is distinct 
and lively, though unifying under current lasts' bencath thesevarious 
streams carrying the same culture with local accretions to the ends of 
tħe country thus causing diversity in unity. 



75. ibid. 423, 424 of 1923. 



Dr. BANI CHAKRAVARTY 

THE ÀCÀRACANDRIKÀ, A LITTLE-KNOWN 
NIBANDHA OF SRINÀTHA ÀCÀRYA CUDÀMANI 



The Àcaracandrikn^ was composed by Srinatha Acàrya Ctidàmani, 
a Bengali nibandhakàra of the fifteeinh ceniury a.d. He was a well- 
versed scholar in the Smrti and Mlmàmsdl sastras^ in which he has to 
his credit a large number of treatises. The Ac^racandrikn is one of the 
sixteen treatises of Srinatha. He was a product of a leamed family 
which has been referred to in the introductions and colophons of his 
several nibandhas. As an example we may mention here the colophon 
of the Acàracandrika, in which Srinàtha mentions his fathcr 
Srikaràcarya as a Mahamahopadhy^va^ 



1. Acàra raeans *practicesor customs' which iadicate daily and periodical 
dutics and ceremonics and candrikà generally means *the rays of the moon' 
which indicate tħe varieties of practices to be performed daily or periodically 
like the rays of the moon scattercd in this nibandha. This treatise not 
yct published, but still in manuscripts was writtcn most probably in 
two parts, i.e., Purva^kħanda and Vtiara-kħanda, Two copies of the 
Furm'-khanda only have been deposited in Varanasi Sanskrit University, 
Saraswati Bhavana (a) and another copy is available in tħe library of the 
India Office, London. Vo) But unfortunately there was no trace of the 
Uttaia-'khanda. 

(a) Catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts in the Varanasi Sanskrit 
University, Varaoasi, Nos- 13407 and 12436. 

(b) Cat. of Xh^ S*nskrit Mss. ia the Library of thc India OflSce Library 
Part ni. London, p. 524. No. 164S, 

2. "Iti mahSmahopàdhyaya i^rlmac cħrikaracSryatmgga ^rlmacħrlnSthScirya- 
cudlmanikrtlyim icaracaiKlriklyam purvakheandaħ samàptaħ*% AcarM-- 
cttndrihi MS. No. 13407, f. 128 a. 
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Srinatha and his father Srikaracirya were awarded the title of 
mahnmahopndhyaya and the former,^ the additioiial title of Acarya 
Cudamani^ Not only the father of Srinàtha, but also the latter's son, 
Ramabhadra Nyàyàlankàra Bhattàcàrya, was equally learned as 
Srinàtha hims^lfj thus furnishing a good iliustration of the continuity 
of hereditary erudition. 



Srinatha wrote also the Snramanjari (the commcntary of 
Parfiisfaprakasa of Nàràyanadeva) according to the instructions of 
his father.* 



Srinàtħa deserves to be mentioned in ihe history of Dhrama- 
sastra literature, not onJy for his treatises and hereditary scholarship, 
but also for the sake of ħis well-known pupil Smàrta Bhattacàrya 
Raghunandana*, a sound scholar in Smrti and Mimamsn who is more 
prominently known than any other nibandha writers in Bengal. 



The Purva-khanda of the Ac^racandrikà was also divided into 
two parts, namely the rules of Ahnika (i.e., daily duties) and Antyesti 



3. "Iti raahàmaħopàdhySya srimat - s'rlnàthacarya cudXmaniracita- suddhi- 
tattvàrnavah samàptaħ'% àuddhitattvarijava, ASB. MS.No. G. 3689, f. lOOb. 

4. **Suddhopadeiam janak3d avàpya, svayam vicàryàpi nibandhajatam/ 

Vrabimi (bravlmi) yat kincana tatra santo, vimatsaraħ pritiyutà bhavantu 11 
Saramanjarl MS. Vangiya Sahitya Parisat, MS. No. 1508 f. 1b. 

5. Tħe guru ditfused to his àisya all his learning witħ affectionate carc, 
Under the influence of his learning and reforraed outlook Raghunandana 
also became widcly known in the field of Smrti as a social reformer 
of very high calibre, But Raghunandana's vast scholarship and timely 
adjustments of social and rtligious laws of Bengal made his name 
more shining in Smrti-iastra than tħat of ħis teacher, !§rinatha. Now 
^rlnatha's name ħas bcen lost in deep oblivion and ħis works also not 
known fully cnougħ to th« scholars* As a result of tħis, his works 
ħave not come to ligħt for a long time, and some of them only 
rcmained as manuscripts in different oriental libraries, some othcrs 
ħaving becn lost tħrough carelessness and passage of time. 

Also ref. Samaja Samskaraka Raghunandana by tħe present 
autħor p. 99-100 and 100 to 101 aad p. 211. 
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(i.e., the rituals of ancestor-worship;^ 

Thc principal matters discussed under the part cr Ahnikii i^T': : 
duties prescribed and prohibited for the Sudras, saiica 'todily puiifica- 
tion) the principal daily actions that must be gcne tlroigh in \U 
morning, namely answering calls of nature. toilet, bruslvng the teeth, 
bathing, acamana (the sipping of water), sandhya 'the tv\i: ght vw^irfhip 
of the gods), tarpana (oflfering propitiatory watcr to tha L;n::nr rs), 
bhojana (midday meal, and what food should be partake: of and what 
not), the prescriptions and prohibitons of taking meat, enjcymciit of 
women, the duties of the women in their menses, etc. 

The portion of Antyesti deals with the rites after death. sradihia 
what mcans Vites-performc'd for tħe deceased ancesiors and relativis 
etc, out of sraddhn (i.e., reverence) for them'. 

In the concluding verse of this nlhandha Sii"à:ha has usked 
thewisewho are abounding with good qualities to cor' ct hif vnex- 
piained and wrongly .-xplained subjects, whicħha^e been occasioned 
through mistake.^ 

The daily and periodical practices followed in thc societ> of Bengal 
have some similarity with those of Mithila. In Bengal Siiraih:. r.nd 
Raghunandana, the teacher and the pupil, who tried succj^s^fully lo 
reform the custoras in the then socicty of Bengal, rgreed wnh the 
opinions of Mithila scholars on many occasions, but at the ^ume timc 
they did not hesitate to refute some of their views, with ^^hich tħey did 
not concur. 



6 At tħe end of the part of Ahnika. it has been wroni^ly recorded in 
ttjTolophon of this part of the two MSS. as ^rlkaràca.>. thc author 
of Ahnikavidhi : 

racandrikayam ahnikavidhfh sam5ptaħ", Acaracandnka NSS. No. 1.^+07 anU 
12436, f. 71 b aod 34 b. 

We suppose that at thetimeof copyin, the MSS. ;ħe copyut com- 
niitted a mistake. For this reason we may deciare that in the MS_ 
Xfd LTe Bengali script (no. 12436) there remains a '^^^^J^^^ 
Xr%rIkarScaryar but no remark is found for th.s querry msrk and 

l J n„ reflrence of Àcarya CSdàmani as the title of ^rlkaracarya. 
^' Sti: rtr^f ancestor^ worsh.> e,in ^-^^ż:^^ 

S^«y£ £aLandrlkayam purvakhandah samaptah". 
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II is to be mentioncd here that though Raghunandana has on many 
occasions looked upon Srlnàtha as an authority in his vast and various 
t eatiscs, yet on many other c-jsos hc has also plagiarised the vie\vs of 
his Leaciier. W.^ smLlI, hov\ever, mention some extracts from thc Ac^r^z- 
cafidrika ii vvhich Raghunandana has not followed the rules, prcscribed 
by Srlnàtiia. 

In ihe Acaracandrikdt Srinàtha has given instruction to his 
foilowcri that at tha time of acamana a nian has to touch tht eys, the 
ears and thc nose once each and not tv/ice/ 

S.ir.à:h-.i in his Saramanjari the commentary of Parisistaprakasa 
of Nàrà\an\dc;va. blames this custom of touching twice, prevalent in thc 
society of Bengal.* 

But Ragħunandana in his Ahnikatattva prescribes the touching of 
the eycs and ears twicc each at the time of acamana^^ and that this 
practice is equal to that prescribed by Siidatta of Mithila, 

Though Siinatha has actually agreed to this rule, yet he isalso of 
the same opinion vvith that of Mithila on the occasion of dviracamana 
(or sipping of water for the second time)." Though Raghunandana's 
prescription tallies verbatim with the practice of Mithila in this respect 
as againsi his teacher's view, yet he refutes the practice of cleansing the 
hands and U^i bsfore sipping of water which is followed in Mithila, 
Raghunandana in his Ahnikatattva says, ** After watering the right foot 
the practicL^ of the cleansing of the lef t foot, prescribed by Vacaspati- 
misra of Mithila, is to be discarded, *'" But Srlnàtha agrees to the 
same. 

At the time of ancestor-worship Srinàtha says in his AcUra" 
candrikUy *'After performing the cremation even if the performe. 

7. '*Ihanuklam duruktam yat pramadàd upajàyate, 

tac chodhamyam krtibhir gunalesSnurlgibħiħ.'* Acaracandrika MS. f. 128 a. 

8. *'Punaħ punar iti għranacaksuħsrotranam putatrayasparsanartharn, na 
caTcsusoħ sroirayos ca pratyekam varadvayaspars'anàrtham gauravàt," Acara^ 
candrika MS., f. 14 a. 

9. **Etena caksusos capratyakarn varadvayaspar^a iti gaudànam 5càro nindyaħ,*' 
Saramaniart MS. f. 5 b. 

10. *^Hvam punaħ punar iti caksuħsrotradvayàbhiprayena srldatto *py evam» *' 
'Àhnikatattva, p. 125. 

11. 'J^AcamanSnusya panar àcamanavidhanàt sàtngasyaiva vrtyer iti maithiiaħ/* 
Acaracandrika MS,, f. U b. 

12. ' *Evain ca daksinapàdapraksSlanànantaram vSmapàdapraksglanam vScaspati 
mi^radyuktamheyam'% Akinkatattva ^. m,, 
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bclonged to the similar gotra or diJBTerent gotra, pays homage to tht 
deceased by giving pindas on the first day due to the absence of the real 
ħcir in krU'Mha. tlie tljI hcir, turning up later, \\iil have to perform 
agaiti the fuaerai ceremoay by giving all thc pUtdas^* Vicaspatimisra, 
a nlbandhukSra of Mithila, is also of the same opinion.** 

But Raghunandana has refuted this rulc as dcclarcd by Srinàtħa 
and Vàcaspatitnisra. According to him, theman, who gives plndas at 
the first day after the cremation witl only perform the funeral ccremony 
by giving the ten pindas to the dcceascd." By considering this custom 
y/c may observe that Srinitha's view, which prevailed in thc society of 
Bengal, was a bit different from that of Raghunandana. 

It will not be out of place here to cnquire why a religious tcacher 
v^rith so rauch learning and «o many treatises, did not command a great 
popularity in Bengal. The cause is not too far to scck. Raghunandana 
was such a meritorious student and competcnt writcr of Dharmas^stra 
in some of its important aspects, bearing on the contcmporary social 
conditions that hc has accepted the views of hls teachcr, Srinatha, m 
some cases and has not hesitated to reject them if ncccssary in somc 
other cases. Raghunandana faas aiso agreed with thc practiccs which 
prevailed in the society of Mithila by refuting the opinion of his teachcr 
and accepting those of the Maithilas. But in some placcs aiso hc has not 
supported the views of the latter, followcd by his teachcr. By consider- 
ing thcsc referenccswe may safely conclude that though ^ducatcd m 
Smrti and Mimamsà at the fect of Srinatha, Raghunandana excelled ħis 
teacher by his superior insight and scholarship and havmg become wcll- 
known in Bengal as a great social and religious reformtr, complctcly 
over-shadowed his illustrious teacher. 



13. - Ato ^nyena krte ^pi putrldina udakadanidi ySvat prctakriyà kao'tti 
s'astrarthah'% Acaracandrika, f. 9Bh. ^^,t., t.d« 

14. -Yadi sraddhan.dhikàrinapi daham krtvl prathai^^^^^^^^^ 
tadadhikariny ayate *pi tena sarve pinda deySħ -, iSuddhidntamani, p. 71 

dikampretakarmakartavyam", iHddhtativa. p. 376. 



Dr. S. VENKITÀSUBRAMONIA lYER 

ON THE SPEECH SOUND YAMA 

Yama^ an ayogavaha. 

Tn tħe Sanskrit language \ve get two classes of speech sounds. 
One class comprises those which are actually given in the a'phabet 
{vamasamamnayaj as. for instance, in ihe M&liesvarasutras. The othcr 
class comprises the sounds which are noL given in th^ alpiuijct but 
which are actually found in use and are treated in graniniar generaliy 
bygiving their names in^tead of ihcir forms. Thcse sounds are culbd 
ayogav^has, lit., not included in the alphabet but are heard in ihe 
language (ayukta vahanti, anupadist^s ca sruyante - Mahabhasva, on t\ie 
Mahesvarasiltra: hayavaraf).^ The yama belongs to this latter c]ai:s ci 

1. Other expianations are also givcn. According to Uvvata these sounds 

are called ayogavàkas because they arc realised only w'hen they are jn 

combtnatiDn with tħe letters of the alphabet, 'a* being lakcn as 
standmg for the whole alphabet. 

(Vajasantyl^pratiààkhya, VIII. 18, p. 315, Madras University Series 
No. 5, edited by V. Venkatarama Sarma, 1934). 

The commentator Anantabhatta also ħas a similar view (ibid). Thls 
has its support in the VarnafàtnapraJlpikà (VRP) wħicħ calis these as 
samyogavahas : — 

hI^Ni m^ m ^ ^^^ u 50&51. 

(Vide, àik^a-sa rigraha (SS), Banaras Sanskrit Series, p. 121. Tħe 
Pànjika, commentary on Pamnlya-^ iiksa (PS>, states that thc name 
ayagavàha is because of their not cbmbining witħ oiħer sounds -— 

(Vide, PS. p. 18, edlted by Manomohan Ghosh, Calcutta, 193S.) Tħc 
precise meaning of tħis however, is uot clear. The word paraàrayah 
witħ regard to tħem in tħe verse cited abovc, clearly sħows their 
dependent nature* 
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sounds, thc others in the class being visarjaniya, jihvamuliya, upadh- 
maniya and anusvara, to which is sometimes found added nnsikya. 

Definition and examples 

Whilc the other ayogav^has pertain to both Vedic and Classical 
Sanskrit, thc yama, as also perhaps the n^sikya^ pertains to thc 
Vcdic alone. 

Thc term yama litcrally mcans 'twin'. Accordingly thc dctini- 
tions of the term show that it is a sound similar to another. It is the 
sound tħat develops between a non-nasal mute and a nasal within a word 
and is described as similar to the non-nasaL The Rgveda -prmiscikhya 
(RP) of Saunaka speaks of thc yamas as 

and also 

that is, non-nasal mutes whcn followed by nasal mutes get thcir own 
yamas;^ a yama is similar to its original (namely thc non-nasal). The 
Atharva-prmiknkhya (AP) states - 



2. Specificaily tħe term nasikya denotes a 'particular nasal sound that 
develops bctwcen h and a nasal mute in th« same word. (Vide, 
Atħaryayeda'pràniakhya, I. ICO; Taittirlyapràtiààkhya, XXI. 14 wherc, 
ħowevcr, tħe nasal mute is confined to, «, n, m). It is this that is 
confined to tħe Veda. Tħe term nàsikya is also seen used in a general 
sense dcnoting the anusvàra and yama in addition to this (see Uvvata's 
fommcntary on Rgveda-pràtiààkhya, L 10, Benares Sanskrit Serics 
edition, 1903, p. 37; also Whitney, Atbarvaveda ^ pratiàakhya, Ncw 
Haven. 1862. p. 27 under I. 27). Tħis is probably in view of tħe fact 
tħat all these sounds have the nose as place of articiilation . Patanjali, 
bowever, takes only yama and anusvàra as purely nasal sounds (sec MB 
on Pàn I, i. 8: nàsikavacano 'nunasika iti yat iicyamane yamanusvàrànam 
eva prasajyeta). Nàsikya is also somttimes a synonyra of yama (TP. 
AJvl. 13). 

3. RP. VI. 29 & 32. 

4. AUen's renderiug tħat "ħon-riasal spariai foUowed by nasals become 
theit ovm yamas" (Phonetics in AHdmt India. p. 75. London. 1961) 
appears slightly misteadiBg. If a letter becomes yama thm it is « case 
of traasforamtion and the original letter cannot be there. But actually 

the expressioa cpadyante m Uvvata's commentaryi ananmàsikSħ sparààh 
^J^^ "^^fit ««««5i/fc.j« j»«r«„-wħich ħas been takin in the 
senseof 'becomMg' thmuJi it means here 'obtainii^'. 
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which lays dowti the same condition for the occurrence of the 
yama but emphasises the need for the non-nasal and nasal to hz in thc 
sameword. It does not, however, givc thc naturc of the yama sound. 
Thc Taitririya-pratisdtkhya (TP) has 

according to which the name of this sound is nasikya, but sonie 
people call it yama, This indicates ihat there is an element of nasality 
in the yama. The Vàjasaneyi-pratisàkhya (VP) observes - 

which again gives the same condition for the occurrence of this sound 
but calls it viccheda which, the commcntator Uvvata tells us, is a 
synonym for yama.' Some Siksàs aho speak o: thc yama, For 
instance, the Varf^aratnapradlpikcl belonging to the FoyWcerfa givcs : 

The Gauraml-siksà of the S^ma^eda ha«: - 

The Naradiya-sik$a of the same Veda observcs - 

cPT ^% ^wIIfscj; Hm\ %^^m\ \f 

The M^induki-siksa belonglng to the Aiharxaveda staie^- 



5. AP. I. 99. 

6. TP. XX[. 12-13 (Rajendralai Mitra's edition witħ thc commcD tar>' 
Tribhasyaratna, p. 237. Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1S72). 

7. VP. IV. 163. p. 243. 

8. W^^ ^^ ^c^V|«(i"*^i^ , ibid. 

9. SS. p. 132, 

10. ibid, p. 450, 

11. Naradiya-'msa, 11. ii. 8 lEdited with the ccmajeiitary of BhattaiO' 
biiàkara, p. 52. Datia. 1964). 

12. SS. p. 473, 
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A'lh.^ Lb?ve passages make it clcar that tlic yu;ua is a sound 
ihiit i/i/';3 *.* tl:: junction s.cp nasal vviihin a \vor<J ir ihe recitation 
of tlie Fcdas. V/j ieani that this sodnd ha', threc naiues yama, 
naslkya anc vicck? ia eacn of whiu'h indicates a parncular .'ha."?cteristic 
cfii. Tne wà'i^--' yama ^h.^'xs iivxX it is a rcdt'plicared j^' und. and the 
fiinhcr st^i. n:£;r,i r,' R? 'yamch prahrtyaiva sadrk' njakwS it dear that 
the origir^ir o; iho redupl^'cated sound is the nen-nasjJ. Tlje name 
Ncfsikya rh^w:, Uai thls sound has an element of nasality which, in its 
LuiVi, Ind.c,:c:. iiUtt th,3 soiind is not exacuy like its orginai out has 
na-ci'iy In i.tdu"iion anu, th^^iefore, niodified to ihat e\tent, The tcrm 
Yic heda ^h:i'vs, a d,V!:,3oa c»nd probably indicates t!:at the yama is looked 
upjii à£ th: ry,,.ċiic\ O' Ihe division of the non-na&Ll inio two parts, one 
retaining 'is o/iginai form as a stop and thc other haviitg the naslity in 
addition. 

Tn^ iu....ircl;N cf piissa^os with thc occu i'tnco of >Y?;;/£7 given in 
Siksc'iS aiid Pralisakhya^ and in their comnienta.ies are many. To give 
a few - 



mkkmch 


yajjnah 


dadhdhna 


aggnih 


attnlrah 


* 
pUppmU 


* 
yàccfm 


paddmam 


grbhbhnati 



(For oah''::ri!p::ic reason^ we have indicated ihe yamas \n the above 
exar.;p!es b> thc ijanie stop before tħe naiai. btit di^inguished by an 
astsrisl; rna;]:, ti'though the sound has a nasaj clemcnt also.; 

Nasal eiement iii Vauia 

Ap L't f/om the name naMkya, thc nasal i^spect is aiso cxplicitly 
stated in many ot thcse treati:*es. TP itj>eif separately states that thesc 
sounds havc thc nose as cheir place of articulation.^'- RP statcs tliat the 
nasikya, yama and anusv'dra are nasa! sounds/* AP also indicates the 



13. TP. II. 49: nasikya nasikàsthamh. Tħe com. Tribhasyanjttia (TBR) ex- 
^l&lxis hfiTQ ixlsQ nasikya asyama. The illustratiocs in it (p.43) as well as 
in the c^m. by Màhiseva (Madras University cdition, 1930, p. 27), namely 
riikk^ manh pàpp'^ ma, ratt*nam, àtf^ nàrah, etc, leave no doubt as to 
the meaning of nàsikya here, 

14. 5TT%^Wn3^^T?R , RP. T. 10. Sec aho Uvvata: ^mT^ ^RTf^TPT \ % % 
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sanie.^^ VP tno entertains ihe samo \fe\v.^*' b-t it aho ^r^cif;,:? tl at in 
thc no?e h is ih^ root that is ihc piace nf a^v-cT:..t;Gr. fc/viTmf'.^'irira- 
ancidentuliy b.-^ notcd that, unlike in TP. m tb :- ^ o^Iicr FA?;/s^A^rJ5 
^'T/ if *' :^:, the same as r^/??^/. in a rcst.icred stn - i: d'-\- cs r. iiyvi^si- 
s«a /?; m a g?neval sciiie it stands for aU nascl >ovi:d^ s . r. t'^^ ex-ee- 
tion someLiniis, of tho nisal ^iiute^ ^« Scv:r?J 8/.^?^ -/t :,%. fv tr the 
nasaltty t>f ihe v^mrjnndamongthe^-ePS^* ai^d VRP^^ ri v bi- J;;ed as 
in.stanccs. P?ir?jiri loo ħoid. the same vieu-, bu^ • A.-^^Ci^ a con- 
seryative grr.mmarian Mce Bhattuji Diksita is ^i!:^iit t.bo. t Uiis charac- 
tenstic of th.^ yama, and considers it as a sound s\r^:[^r :o the plosivein 
tħe combinatioii plof.ive+r-^sala.^^" 

^ TP h-.s an alternative view that thej'^^^m? c'?n be mukha^^nsikras, 
that is, can have both th.? mouth a.->d the njirj :bi- their prcduction-S 



15. AP. I. 2 5, fw^'ki'iimp} nlsfkà. The coii.ne-iary ċ\p^^:-s ':rt~5":,t7' as the 
soundsreu'*s2d in t!i- nose (nàsG'àsthuiiu Yarnàln anċ iie cxaanles given 
shov^ ihit ',aese co/aprise Uie nasiky:^, yaim/ anusr'cra and tħe natfal 
muies, The inclusion :^f the lasl catesor> or sounds is j j-u.^al-^lc only in the 
sensejh.it in iheir production the nose aiso riays a piri. j he ne=it sjtra 
fanii'ia^i!:cmam m:ikh,ma^Àkam\ gi\es the seperatc /Ziiinc auumi^ikc for tliem. 

i7. ^nf^cj^rijrTf^ :rj^; ^ ibid. L 82. 

18. ^^T^'^aF^^r, AP. I. 100. 

See iilio Whitnej/ cn thjs. U\yata .<ays : ??W ^R!^: , T =^ TO^W^nR: , 
VP. I. 82. 

19. Thecom. on AP (Whitney, op. clt.. p. 271 includes Ihe anumsika'i also, 
as po'ntcd -*ut ea-!ler, but th^' other vorlo ilo nc:, 

20. Sf^^m^^wf =^ ^mm ^'^'H^-^-i'd i 
(Sl. 22. Gho>h's edition, p, 41, 

(^L 34, SS, p. 120) 

22. MB, under Pàn. I. i. S (See note 2 above), 

23. cf. ^Sfufi^^t =^f w^ "^ ^o^ mi ^ q^sTOT* m: >uħ^\^^ ^m^: , 

SiddhaiUtikaiimudi^ I. i. 8. 

i 

24- g5^f%W ^, TP. II. 50. TBR explains : cT ^ ^HT^l^T g^'KlRl^lv-?!; 

«^-Trcjr<ofpq[T *r#«T \ 
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the buccal part here must natiiraily be that of the non-nasal stop in thc 
conjunct consonant.^^ This is perhaps a record of some regional pccu- 
llirity. 

Prohibhion of yama 

After laying down the context for the formation of the yama 
some Pratisakhyas and SiksTts prohibit its forniation when a sibilant is 
in combination wiih a nasal. Thus, for instance, VP iays down : 

This particular statement may be considered not superfluous sincc 
in itsueSnition of yama VP does noi specify that the consonant pre- 
ceding the nasal should be a plosive, but simply says tħat it should be 
a non-nasal (apancamaJt).^'* But RP too, in Ltddition to decJaring it a 
defect to utter a yama between a sibilant and a nasaP, administers a 
prohibition that even in the normal context for yama^ if the 
plosive happ^ns to be the transformation of an original sibilant, 
then the yama will not occur,*'-* as in pradodhmacchmasrusu^^ 

25. It is not certain whether TP. II. 51-^ 'vmrgavaccaisu' relatcs to thc sthcma or 
k Jiraiia oi thc msikyas. SinctihfoUov^s'witk/ianàsikydYCi" it can be taken 
as relating to the part of £he mukha wħich fcms the place of articulation. 
The Màkiseyayrtti f MV) seems to take it this way when it interprets: 

The editor of ihis Krf//, Pandit V.V. Sharma, gives a further cxplanation; 

felt^^ ^cff% crT?T3r^T , (p. 2S). TBR howevcr, lakes it as rclating to 
karana, probably because in this chaptcr thc karanas of tħe diffcrent sounds 
arc also given. 

26. VP. IV. 164. 

27. Uvvata says that a nasai after a sibilant or semi-vowel undergoes doubling 

by IV. 103 - ^fTRT^qr»-'2r^ ^?T: 

and the first of this is prone to become yama, but this is prohibitcd by tħis 
siitra. Anantabhatta's commentary further cxplains — 

How a rcduplicated nasal has the possibilily of becomirtg yama is not 
explained. 

28. q^ m <^M<K^fm?T , rp. xiv. 34. 

Thc idca can be statcd as follows : 

^T'^lpsrT^ 65WW: ^rq^^^sWTT^ ^TfiqRT^ ^: afgqrf^: ^ ^i W^ cTWcT 
%l^ WTWRT|: w 3T:?[(5!;*)i^:, {^(^*)^:, ^(x*)tT^ ?% l ^ ^ 

29. ^ ^qr^^qN^i^: si^rr^rrRw, rp. vi. 30. 

30* ibid., Uvvaata's commcntary. 
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where the cA goes back to s (pradodhuvat+smasrusu). It further statcs 
inat it is a defect to utter a yama between h and nasal" Many Siksd^s 
aiso, even when they specifically state the context for jj^aw^, prohibit 
yamain the combination sibilant+nasal and sometimes semivowel+ 
nasalwithout stating how there is the possibility of the occurrence of 
yama there. For instance, the Manduki-kiksn says 

The Yajnavalkya-siksdt (YS) has the same statement with the addition 
oi semivoweis (pancamds sasasair yukm antassthair v3pi samyutah) with 
an aUernative reading for the last portion simham drsm yatkà gajahJ' 
in the Nàradiya-siksa we get 

s^ m t^^ ^rrlif^^s^: jf 

AII this shows that when there is association with a sibilantor semivowel 
thc yama goes away as if in dread like a way-farer at the sight of a 
robber or like an elephant at the sight of a lion or like the relatives of a 
aeadnaan r^turning from the cemetary, though tħe significance of the 
last simile is not clear. 

The reason is suggested by Uvvata himself. While commenting 
on RP, XIV. sutra 30 -svar3t param, etc, ħe says, we should under- 
stand that there must have been a tendcncy among some sections of 
Vedic reciters to utter beiweena fricative andnasai a sound correspond- 
ing to the yama and as the author of tħe PratisSkhya docs not approve 
this, he declares it to be a fauit." The word 'àħuh' in sevcral sutras 
in this section on defects in RP and the anmrtti of which is seen in the 
sulras param yamam, ctc, and usmanam vaf, etc, (RP, XIV. sutras 34, 
35) shows that some people called such sounds by the namc yama, not 

31. ^mi^ m ^ th>i^ m <;AfJ^ , RP. XrV. 35. Uwata ExpUins : 

The examples ar^ brah(h'^) ma^ ah(h*)na, 

32. SS. p 473. 

33. Vide, Sidħesvar Varma, Crltkal S'ides in the Honetic Obsen'ations of 
Indian G^ammariaħs, p. 80, n, 3, Delhi, 1961. 

34. op. cU. !I. ii, 9. 
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the author of the Pmii^khya.^* It may, however, be noted that inspite 
of this prohibition, thc tendency to nasalise a fricative whcn followed by 
a nasal seems to have continued, as pointed out by Siddheswar Varma,** 
with the associatc changes as exemplified by the Pali words w«Afl<Skt. 
uma^ amhandl<SkU asmandf and panha<SkU prasna. 

The recession of the yama noted in the Siksàs refers to a different 
phenomenon. While thc prohibition in the Prmik^khyas relate to the 
adoption ofyama in wrong contcxts, thc observation in the Siks^s must 
be understood as relating to the disappearance of the yamas from thcir 
rightful piaces undcr a particular condition, The clue to this is found in 
VRP which cites as thc exaraple for the di^appearance of th^ yama Xh% 
word pHsaistmanyS (Mudhyamdinasaf^him, XX. 45)" where the s comcs 
as a rcsult of sandhi in pniaih+tmanyi^. This shows that the yama in a 
conjunct consonant disappears whcn a sibilant comcs to be added to the 
conjunction. In thc examplc cited, thc yama which naturally devclops 
bctween t and m** disappears when, in sandhi, the preceding visarga 
cħanges into s and the conjunct consonant bccomcs stm* Phonetically 
the rtason for this disappearancc sccms to be thc inability to pronounce 
the comparativcly weak yama immediately aftcr a sibilant and plosive 
both of which rcquire strong effort in articulation. 



36. See for instance RP. XIV. 7, 30, 31, See also Uvvata on XIV. 34, 35 where he 
inserts the word *ahuħ\ 

37. Critkal Studies, p. Sl. 

.3a. W^c!^ Pf=(cf^ ^j^ ^S^ M^'yR I 

cS^ff^^ % 5^^: ^TTWFJTT i%^^^ W SS. 177, p. 133. 

39. Uvvata*s cxamplc tmanyà samanjan for the non-occurence ofyama when the 
plosive+nasal is not with in a word (antahpade) under VP. IV, 163 may raise 
the doubt whethcr the yama can occur at all between / and m in such an 
instance. His cxample is based on the view that the plosive at first undergoes 
reduplication and the sccond in the rcduplicated transforms itself into the 
yama^ as pointed out later on (vide, the section * Augment or Substitute ?'), 
and for the reduplication the plosive must have a vowel preceding it, but 
there is none in this example. But strangely he himself considers tm in the 
same example as antahpada in his commentary on an earlier sutra^ VP. IV. 
119. Hesaysthere: k^{^ ^TfF^R I 3?5r 'crsscf^ qsPrnT^Fr' ^% q^xpr vf^ 

3^: l #5==^: ^ ^ ^^%, that is, the change of t into n as in tat + mitrasya 
> tanmitrasya will not apply in tmanyà since the conjunct consonant tm is 
with in a word. So Uvvata need not be taken seriously here. 
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Figoratiye expressions of yama. 

The Siksd^s classify conjunct consonant formations into seven 
kinds and figaratively name them as balls of iron, wood, wool, fire, clay, 
air and diamond. They respectively relate to the combinations invol- 
ving yamasy semivowels, sibilants, nasikya, anusvnra^ upadhmTlmya and 
jihvamuliya^^ This shows thnt the combination of yama witħ the 
plosive is of an intimate nature; it is a ghanabandha as pointed out by 
one SzifcsS" and is closer than the combination of the anusvnra^ nSsikya 
or semivowel. Although we are unable to fully grasp the significance 
oftħeidea implied in the figures *a ball of fire' and 'a ball of air' 
(is it possible to conceive of a ball of air ?), the ball of iron to which the 
combination of the yama and plosive is likencd clearly shows that the 
yama was a quite distinct sound closely attached to the ,plosive. The 
figurative exprcssions regarding yama is carried to certain otber aspects 
also such as its colour and gender. It is statcd that the yamas are blue 
in wlour and they are masculine." But we are unable to know whethcr 
such attributes to a sound really serve any purpose. 

40. Sce YS : 



' ^ SS, p. 29. 

The printed reading in the second line of tħe first verse above is 
antasstlmm yamavarjam tu, but . that does not convey satisfactory sense; 
so it seems to be 'antastħayamavarjam tu, whicħ means *that without 
antastha or yama% The illustrations given are mostJy regarding sibilants. 
The statement in the GautamJya-siksà 'yamàntassthavarjam turnàpindam' 
supports this. (SS, p. 450). Tħat this relates to sibilants is made 
clear in VRP (See note 38 above). 

Siddhesvar Varma takes vajrapinda to mean 'ball of thundcr*. AUhough 
the word vajra can mean thunderbolt, dlaraond, the cement vajra^ ctc, 
does it mcin thandcr itself ? 

41. VRP 177: 

^3IT^ TOt#t ^lc^d ^ W: W^i \ 

SS, p. 133. 

42. W: ^: , (YS), SS, p. 14. 
W: gf^^T^^: , it>id. p. 15. 
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Aagment or sabstitate ? 

The question may be considered whether the yama is an augment 
or a substitute. The definitions of yama given earlier show that it is an 
augment arising between the plosive and the nasal. The commentary 
on AV -yamaihyyavadhanambhavati conQxm%th.h^^ TBR on TP also 
says : yathnkramam nnsikydh ^gam^ bhavanti^^ The definitions in the 
Siks^s also generally indicate the same. But Uvvata holds the yama 
to be a substitute. In his commentary on VP he says that the plosive 
first of all undergoes reduplication by the sutra - svar^t samyog^dir 
dvirucyate sarvatra (IV. 101) and the sound of these changes itself 
into the yama.^^ VRP also holds the same view," This holds good in 
examples like rukk*ma - ( < rukkma < rukma) and yajpna - 
( < ycijjna < yajna)* But it is also discernible from VP iiself that this 
nced not always be the casc, because in examples like saktħth*nay 
samJJ'^nanSm, etc, the yama develops between the plosive and the 
following nasal, the plosive giving rise to the yama not undergoing 
reduplication since it is not preceded by a vowel. In fact in such 
cases even the normal reduplication ordained by 'svarm samyogUdih' is 
prohibited." It may, therefore, be presumed that according to VP in 
the combiDation vowel + plosive x nasal, the plosive is reduplicated 
and the second becomes yama^ while in the ccmbination vowel+plosivc 
A + plosive B + nasal, the second plosivc develops a yama after it, 
and the reduplication of the first plosive does not take place.*** The 
phonetic reason for this seems to be the practieal inability to pronounce 
a syllable containing more than four consonantal elements, a limit 



43. Whitney, op- cit. p. 63. 

44. Sec TBR on TP. XXI. 12. 

45. \?m W^ '^^ F^i^:' ^m^ ^mm %y{^ fi^el^ ^ fgdt^ 

VP. IV. 163. 

46. ^TOcT #^^^ fi[cfr?5TTdt fsdt^: I 

^T^ m^m m^j^hp^ ^n^ n vrp. 175 (ss, p. 177). 

47. VP. IV. 115; Uvvata : 

H*KW ^^: \ cfsr '5?rW ^)^:' ^ %^i W^ I ^ # ^^ 

^m&^ \ 

48. Siddhesvar Varma ''op. cit. p, 112) seems to take this prohibition to 
be against a further doubling of the plosive before the yama. Bnt the 
examples show that actually the prohlbition is against the first doubling 
itsclf. 
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which is reduced to three by Sàkatayana.*^ although theoretically 
the Gautami'-siks3 puts it at seven,^** and considers the yama not as a 
substitute but as an augment coming after the reduplicated plosive, 
as for instance, pàppp*mà." 

The dual in the expression savarnah purvavarnayoh in thc 
NSradiya-s'ksà^* also indicates that yama comes as an augment after 
the reduplicated plosive." 

The determination whether the yama is an augment or substitute 
is only of theoretical interest. Practically it must be a distinct and 
audible sound between the plosive and the nasal and the whole conjunct 
consonant must be pronounceable with it. 

Syllabification of yama : 

There is difference of opinion regarding the syllabification of 
yama* According to VP yama belongs to the preceding syllable," 
So a word like rukk*ma raust be split as rt4kk*lm(^\ VRP has the 
same view/* So too YS.*' But TP assigns yama to the succeeding 
syllable." As a result, the syllabic division of rukk*lma will be 
rukjk^ma. But Uvvata states that the yama can be either with the 
preceding syllable or the following syllable^" Both arc phonetically 
possible and the developments in tħe Prakrits bear testimony to this," 

49. Vide, Pànini. VIII. iv. 50 : I^^HJ^ ^m^ST^^ l 

50. ntcf^^ThR ^ ^5RTT5TOcT^^: #^ ^^ » SS. p. 455. 

5i. 3Tq =^^T^Jrrg^Tf(Tjf MI'J^W, q^lW^: \ ibld. p. 453. 

52. Vide, ante^ note 11. 

53. Vidc, commentary : «0qnJF^Rki fe^^l^OTtePf \ 

54. m^ (^JF^), VP. I. 103. 

55. See Uwata : W^+\ , ^B^inc^'fft «^^ W^ ^wt^ l 
56* m^ ^^W^\ k^\-^A'^\<\^^^4^i \ 

W(^\ ^^ WniTT^ g ^i ^: U VRP. 46. (SS. p. 121). 

57. w^^rl^ ^ff^ ^mrcT 'RfTj 

;j^q^ m^ ^te^^'f I^^R^ f| W YS. 213. (SS, p. 33). 

58. 5ni%am: , TP. XXI. 8 ; ^RTf^TT ^T ^ «^W t«lt.^i^i^ «T^rRf, 
MV. By implication it belongs to tħe latter syllablc. 

59. Vide, under RP. I. sutra : F^t^T^^ - 

3TF?l?ft^ ^ |t 'TSfji^ "^m^^ ^^: \ ^ 5R^ T^: ^JTR: »^^ 
^zTO3Tf^4T , cT^ ^^^ldl-ob^cl \ fcft# W^: ^T^TI^: , ^ ^TfftjjjT: «^^ ^ 

60. Vide, Siddheswar Varma, op. cit. pp. 79-80. 
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Namber of yamas 

We now come to the question of the number of yamas. Some 
works speak of them as four in number wħile others consider them a» 
twenty. VP states | f J t # W: (VIIL24). YS also statcs thc 
iamc,*^ VRP emphatically says that these alone are thc yamas^^ The 
PS mà Manàuki4iksn z\^o %\y^ the number as four although they do 
not givcs the four forms." But if, based on the definitions of yama 
and the cxplanations thereon in the commentaries, we understand it 
to be a sound similar to the plosive although it undergoes certain modi- 
fications, then its number must be twenty in view of the fact that therc 
are altogcther twenty sucħ plosives in the alphabet. There is, therc- 
forc, somewhat of a contradiction between the number indicated in the 
dcfinitions and the number actually stated. Uvvata attempts at a solution 
for this. He admits that tħcre arc twenty yamas, particularly for the 
Rigvcdins, but obscrves that they are in form only four, one for tħc 
first mutes of all the vargas, onc for the second mutcs and so on.** In 
othcr words, he postulates four classes of yamas, one for each catcgory 
of plosives. Thc idea of VRP when it speaks of yamas bcing only four, 
also scems to bc the same. 

But the question has to be examined as to why thesc four should 
be given in terms of fc-vfltrga namely ^ 53; ijj qp. This has lcd some 

va "O No "«o 

latcr writcrs to state that tħe yamas wiU be only of ik - class irrespec- 
tive of the class of the plosive after whicħ tħey occur. For instancc, 

Pandit Sivadatta Sastri, commenting on tħe passage ^SS^^^f : cj^ g^- 
S^rr ^ W- in tħe Siddhàntakaumudi states : 



61 



"^^ W: 1, t^ 3, t ^ l SS, p. 13. 



63. 



Vide, tħe versc sparàànàm uttamaiah sparàaiah, etc, cited earlier from 
Mand. àik., PS.4: catmraà ca yamah smrtZh, 

TCT^pfrfe?!^ W^?5^ ^r^:, W^^rjfe^TSr ^^K^:c<<c^q| q;[T:. i:r^ {|^- 

%^i ^^ ^f RT I ^^gWR tT^ I (comm on RP. I. 50) 

Ħ^i^icr^ ^srrmm^^rRmft mm i^f^si^i^: ^ ^ jrr ^er » 
=^3^1?^ m^ wm. ^ j^r^ i|cft3r^wTw^q^K%cf53^ i (ibid. vi. 29). 
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But Uvvata himself has shown that yamas need not be of the A:-clas$ 
for he says that in parijj*manam^ it is of the nature of / and in app*" 
nasvatih it is the nature of p,^^ Therefore the enumeration of the 
k-varga yamas must be taken as upalaksana representing the type*, 

Tħe nature of yama 

Now let us examine the actual nature of yama. When we care- 
fully analyse the conditions in which yama occurs we can see three 
states, namely first the implosion of the non-nasal consonant, thenits 
partial release by the explosion of air througħ the mouth and lastly the 
passage of air through the nasai cavity thereby giving it a nasalisation.*^ 
The last element is really the yama, Smce the process takes more time 
than for the normal utterance of a conjunct consonant, the non-nasal 
consonant itself is considercd as undergoing a sort of doubling and the 
latter part as becoming a distinct element itself with its own charac- 
teristic. It is really transition sound, a nasal ofiF-glide, a nasal counter- 
part to the non-nasal consonant. AJIen's description of it as a *faucal 
plosion of the oral stop' " is in keeping with this nature. But this raises 
two questions, namely whether it is possible to provide nasality to an 
essentiality plosive sound and whethcr such an element can be added 
to an aspirate plosive. The release of the air, although partial, througħ 
the nose after the implosion of the non-nasal consonant, naturally can 
produce only the homorganic nasal of the consonant; for instance p can 
produce only m. But this nasai can be somewhat suppressed {abhinihita) 
and without voice. The sound so uttered is the yama. It is this that 
distinguishes the yama frora the nasai stop, This leads us to the con- 
clusion that the yamas are five in number corresponding to the five 
nasal stops. True that no where in the Siksas and Pratiknkhyas do we 
find any statement in support of such a view. All the same, the yamas 
cannot be anything else. They are spoken of as twenty and in each case 
as a nasal counterpart of the corresponding plosive, because in its utte- 
rance the release of the air after implosion is partly through the nose 
and partly through the mouth and can be coubidered as having an ele- 
ment of the plosive itself associated with it. The observation in PS 
that the yamas (as also the other ayogavahas) share the place of 

65 See siidhantakaumudi with Tattvabodhinl, Venkateswara Stcam Press edi- 

tfon, Bombay, 1959, p.7. 
es, Mkl*;+HlKc'454 ^^f^ ^ ^Rcio^: 

q"R5T:r^iVi% 5T^iTO«T: , ^TqR^cffRi^ q^€7: \ comm. on RP. VI. 32. 

67. Vide, Rosapelly cited by Siddheswar Varma, op.cit. p.U2. 

68, Fhonetics, p.75. 
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articulatioa of the sounds on which they are dependent" merits our 
particular attention in this connection. So also the statement in VRP 
that these sounds form part of the preceding sound as it werc.^' It may 
b« noted that the twenty yamas can be grouped into feur varieties based 
on the catcgory of the plosive on which they depend, as stated earlicr, 
and into fivc kinds based on the class (varga) of the plosive. As for thc 
realisation of the yamas in association with plosive aspirates, we must 
assume with Allen'* that the faucal release is followed by an expulsion 
of voiceless or voiced breath through the nose. 

Two remarks of Whitney may be examined. He says that phone- 
tic analysis does not help us to recognise the yama as any necessary 
accompaniraent of the utterance of a mute and nasal.^' The Hindu 
grammarians are quite aware that the yama is not an indispensable 
clement in thc common utterance of the conjunct consonant where thcy 
are laid down. In fact they have prohibited its occurrencc when there 
is a sibilant in the conjunction and so the possibility of dropping the 
yama is clarly indicated. When they speak of the occurrcnce of the 
yama^ they are only recording a phenomenon observed in the actual 
recitation of the Veda. Thcir treatment of the language mu$t be consi- 
dered more descriptive of its diflferent phenomcna than prcscriptive of 
its application. Whitney further says that the surd introduced between 
a final nasal and the following sibilant," as for instance / between n and 
s (as in tnn(t)satyaujah) has just as good a right to be called the yama 
or counterpart of the former letter, as has the n (yama) inserted after t 
before m (as in 3//wa).'* This is untenable because, apart from the 
diflFerence between the conditions which generate the yama and those 
which give rise to augment here, the sound introduced herc is a full 
consonant unlike the yama which is a glide and it is bercft of the nasa- 
lity which is an cssential element in yama. The only similarity between 
the two is that the ncw sound developed is homorganic with it$ prcccd- 
ing one. 



69. ^rqt^i^ W^^ 3TT?H4^e*flH^TTf^: l 

70. H^k^l^^i H^F^ ^ i^ ^m^ \ 

71. ibid. p.77. 

72. AP. p. 64. 

73. Vide, AP. IL 9; RP. IV. 16, 17; VP. IV. 14; TP. V. 32, 33. 

74. AP. p. 64. 

75. fim ^ fkm^ m rn^m: \ tp. xix. 3. 

TBR cxplains ; ^ipTO®^: ^cTHf^: \ 
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Otber meanings of yftma in phonetic treatises 

Thc word y^ma is used in certain other meanings also in thc Prafrf- 
inkhyas. For instance TP uses it in the scnse of the svarita accent.'^ 
The RP designates the notes of music also by the name yamaJ* The TP, 
again, uses it in the sense of the seven notes in each octave and speakf 
of twcnty one yamasJ^'^ In the above study we havc considered yama in 
only its dcnotation as a speech sound and aot as accent or musical note. 



76. W^m^ ^ Wà \ RP. XIII. 46. 

Uwatacxplains: ^ ^ ^^: tfa^«jM^ll'ttKi<<^ TFirf^ ^TO^IcTr: cW 

77. ^t^ssrctrtPt ot^ 't^ \ ^•*Ħ*rRi44^i: i tp. xxii. ii, 12. 

TBR : W: ^: t 
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m 

VIRASAIVA MOVEMENT 



Virasaivism ii one of the important schools of Saivism which has 
been iu existence for leveral centuries but rcvivcd and rcformed by a 
band of inspired seckers aftcr Truth like Sri Basavesvara and others in 
thc twelfth century, Dr. Nandimath, an eminent authority on Vira" 
iaiva philosophy writing about its antiquity says : -The carly history 

of the sect is obscure Thc mythical accoimt of the orf in of Virasai- 

Yism claims greater antiquity than Brahmanism. In each successive 
Yuga it was preached by a batch of five lcJrja^-Rcvana, Marula, Ekorà- 
mana, Pannditàràdhya and Visvesvara, being the teachers in the Kali 
age. The Virasaivas trace thcir gotra to these Acàryas. Mathas belie- 
ved to have becn founded by thesc are still existing and the chain of the 
presiding pontifiFs continues unbroken. The Virasaiva pricsts who con- 
duct the religious functions of the sect are heads of the Mathas existing 
in cach village or town affiliated to one or the other of the five principal 
Mafhas established by these Aċ^ryas^ In othcr words, the religious 
functions of the Virasaiva are conductcd in the name of these Acmyas 
by their proxies who claim desccnt from them. In short thesc five ArU- 
dhyas are belived to bc the first preachcrs of Virasaivism, i.c, they arc 
the founders of Virasaivism according to tradition. But unfortunately, 
no athoritativc historical information about them has becn madc avail- 
ablc as yet.** 

Thc philosophy of Virasaivism is callcd the^ Vtrasaiva-Siddhdinta 
or the Satsthala-siddhnnta, which is diflfcrcnt from Siva-siddhcima. Vira- 
saivism disapprovcs image worship of Sthàvara-Iinga, the linga con- 
secreted m temples and maintains that God is to be worshippcd in one*s 
own ista-lihgSL, the lihga obtained from the Guru at the time of thc 
initiation or diks^. 
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The social and rcligious philosophy of Virasaivism can be tra ccd 
to thcir origin in tħe Virasaiva movement which was at its height of 
f lory in the twelfth century. 

The Virasaiva movement was initially a movement of revolt and 
forms a significant chapter in the history of Indian culture. It rej^ltcd 
tgaingt thetyrannyofdistinctionsof caste and creed advocated by tħc 
followers of Varnàsrama-dharma. The old order had created a hierarcħy 
in society and a feeling of high and low between the different sections. 
The accident of birth decided man's caste. A man born in a lower castc 
was condemned to an inferior status and to do menial jobs in the servicc 
of the people belonging to higher castes. Basava the great Virasaiva 
reformer rcnounccd Brahmanism, being disgusied with the reactionary 
customs it encouraged, and revived thc Vtrasaiva-dharma, wħich ħe 
adoptcd and put it on a broad base founded on the principlcs of justice 
mà cquality for all mankind and restored the status of man in all hii 
human dignity. Virasaivism assurcd cqual status to all human being* 
and gave promise of salvation for every one who led a virtuous life. He 
provided in Virasaivism a firm social base, on wħich the socicty of 
mankind could be organised-frce from all man-madc distinctions of any 
kind and thc resuitant bickerings. Thui tħc Virasaiva movcment was a 
great revolutionary and democratic movement for the emancipation of 
the down-troddcn. 



For ccnturies, women in India ħad been looked down upon, and 
it was believed that woman did not deserve freedom. Virasaivism 
discardcd this idea of inferior status to woman. It gave equal status to 
women and encouraged tħem to participate fully in all social and 
rcligious activities and thus ħelped them to live a full life. Thus 
Virasaivism resurrected tħe status of woman as equal of man in all 
respects. It is on account of this emancipation of women in the wake 
of tħe great reforms brought about by Virasaivism that we see in the 
twelfth century and centuries after that, a galaxy of womcn mystics, 
philosophers, VacanakSras whose contribution to philosophy, culturc 
and literature is remarkablc. Among the celebrated names, may bc 
mentioned Akkamahàdevi, Muktayakka, Akkanàgaroma, Lakkamma, 
Nilamma, to mcntion only a few. It is unique in the history of thc 
World that within a sħort period, Karnàtaka could producc $o many 
woraen saints and writers with such high intellectual attainments. Thc 
intcllectual and cultural level attained by these women saints is evident 
from the fact that so maay women participated in thc learncd discourses 
that took place in the anubhava'manfapa. 
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Viraiaivism was the first to preacħ the dignity of labour in tħij 
country. This philosophy is calied tħe pħilosophy of kUyaka. Virasai- 
vism pi'cached that a man should be respected irrespective of whatevcr 
vocation he follows in life, No vocation is either high or low. KHyaka 
literally means bodily labour {kaya means body and k^yaka means work 
done by the body). In its wider sense-as preached and practised by 
Basavesvara and otħer saranas^ it means-an occupation or profession, 
a vocation-Iabour, work, duty or anything undertaken as mcans of self- 
realisation. Knyaka^ according to saranas^ was ħeaven itself. Its under- 
lying principle is that a man should not live an idle life but be an 
carning member of tħe society. Basavesvara thus tried to evolve a self- 
suflScient classless society where everyone was expected to work. Work 
of any kind assumed a new meaning and a new dignity. 

Virasaivibm discarded the theory that life is an illusion or mZtyU. 
Basava and all other Virasaiva philosophers proclaimed tħat world i» 
real. To attain salvation, one must lead an honest, pure and good life. 
One must work hard and earn his living. This is also the philosophy 
nnderlying tħe philosopħy of kàyaka. Therc is no heaven apart from 
the pleasure of being absorbed in one's own work. Virasaivism nevcr 
subscribed to the view that, to attain Moksa one should go to the forest 
and become an ascetic. Tħey preacħed that one should live in society 
and work for the common good. Basava says in a vacana: ** Tħis world 
is the Lord's Mint. The coin that is good here, will be good in heavcn. 
One who is accepted as good in this world, is acceptable in heaven as 
well. " This revolutionary teaching helped tħe followers of this dharma 
to lead a virtuous iife, to work for the common good of the ħumanity. 
In tħis way, it ħelped men to become better human-beings. 

Virasaivism emancipated theology and philosophy from the 
tyranny of pedantic scħolarsħip. Till then, most works in pħilosophy 
and theology were in Sanskrit wħicħ was tħe languagc of tħe Pandits. 
Basava and other Vacanakaras wanted to bring philosophy eut of the 
musty shelvas of mathas and monasterieis to tħe common man. Tlierc- 
fore, tħey discarded writing in Sanskrit and wrote in simple Kannada. 
Basava coucned his teachings in simple vcrse forms of rare felicity, in 
Kannada-known as vacanas^ which are nothing but the spontaneous 
out-pouring of the deep-felt feelings of his rich and sensitivc mind. 
They are in the language of the commDn man, simple, unsophisticated 
and elegant, but at the same time embDdying noble ideas and the highest 
truths of religion. The greatness of his vacanas is ihat they can toucħ 
the hearts and minds of even the humblest of men. Thcir verbal supple- 
ness, their simplicity an d felicity of language have endowed ihem with 
a cadence and an appeal rarely achieved by poetry in any language. This 
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form of literature was adopted by many Virasatva'-saranas and saints 
belonging to other faiths, in later times. Thus it was Virasaivism which 
brought philosophy out of the closets of Pandits from the heights 
of inaccessiblc Sanskrit scholarship down to the knowledge of thc 
common man, and Vlrasaiva movcment was thus through its vacanas, a 
pioncer of a great democratic movement in literature. 

One of the most revolutionary ideas advocated by Virasaivisra 
nearly cight hundrcd years ago, was the ide* underlying the socialistic 
pattern of society. A man who was a true fallower of Virasaivisin and 
who belicvcd in the philosophy of kàyaka^ should put in honest bodily 
labour and spend whatever he earns that very day. Hc should not kcep 
anything for the next day. 

In a vacana Basavesvara invites the wrath of God on himself, 
if at any time he would kcep anything, with a view to keeping it for 
the days to come - 

"If I should say - 

I want, this day, another day, 

A single particle of gold, 

A single thread of cloth, 

Let thy curse and they pioneers, curse 

Be upon me !- 

Thus Virasaivism tħrough its revolutionary teachings anticipated thc 
theones enunciated by the advocates of the socialistic pattern of society 
m the present day. »vvn?i/ 

TTius,itmay be scen that the Viraiaiva movement was a move- 

Z iJJ''t ' ''^'^''^' ^""^ "^^'^^"^ importance in the history 

^Ln^t f ^^^/ ^^^^^^^t which upheld the essential equality 
not only of man and man but also of man and woman. It was a movl 
mentwhichassertedthat world is real and emphasized thc dign"rof 
Itbour, It was a movement which brought philosophy within the rLch 
o common man and made religion a living force."^ /t Ts a ^0'^^^^^ 
of great significance which has contributed immenselv tn fhl '^V^'^^'^^ 
of the cultural life of the country. ^"^^^nsely to the ennchment 



Dr. B,Ħ. KAPADIA 

THE YOGAVÀSISTHA AND THE RÀMÀYANA 



The Ràmnyana and thc Mahàbharata are tħe two great glorious 
cpics of Ancient India. The Ramnyana of Valmiki like the sistcr 
cpic, the Maħabh^rata, is not a store-house of stories, narrativcs, 
anecdotes, philosophy, religion, morality, politics, ctc. In the Mmàycna 
there arc no didactic porti'ons like thc Bhagavadgm or the Moksadhar^ 
maparvan, etc. It is from the latter that onc can ħave a glirapse into 
the philosophical and religious ideas of a pcople. Many admirers of 
thc Rstmnyana have found this lacuna and havc tried to bridgc up thc 
gulf by writing philosophical R^màyanas, Thc Adhymma-^mrrmyana 
and tħe Yogav^sistha are instances in point. 

Among the philosophical Rsmayanas, the YogavUsisiha stands in 
the first rank. It passes off with thc Indians as the work of Vàlmiki 
who composed it with a view to makc it a SEistra whicħ points out a 
way to absolution, from this sams^ra fuU of miscrics- 

The Yogavàsisiha (YV.) was dcclared to Brahma on tħc mountain 
Meru. Highly pleased at it Brahmà grantcd Bharadvaja tħe fulfillment 
of a wisħ. Bharadvàja asked the gods as to how one can attain Moksa. 
Brahmà recommended to Bharadvàja to allow his teacħer Vàlmiki to 
complete thc Rdimnyana and tħus to compose a Sastra which will bless 
tħe world (I. 2.15). Brahmà himself appeared beforc Valraiki and 
repeatcd his advise. Vàlmiki made it clear to his pupil, Bharadvaja, 
tħat one can attain tħe holy wħen like Ràma and the important persons 
of his timelike Kausalyà, Sumitrà, Sita (I. 2.25) are in the posscssion 
of tħe ħighest knowledge and perform a sacrifice free from every worldly 
attachment, give donation, love and think of God. The eloquent 
Vasistħa continues the analysis in tħe same manner at the 2I4th 
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chapter of the sccond part of the VI Book, till Rama and his brother 
declare to be fully satisjSed and celebrate the end of the instruction 
by a feast 

Valmiki announces to his pupil that even he has attained Absolu- 
tion whilc still alive and he who studies and furthers YV will attain 
the holy atleast within three existences. 

In thc last chapter it is declared that king Aristanemi had attaincd 
knowledge. Even the Apsaras whcn they heard the speech of the 
messenger felt themselves relieved of all miseries and fever of worldly 
passion. Likewisc Kàrunya through the narration of his fathcr 
Agnivesya got over the doubt and knew that he can be a worW renoun- 
cing wise man through the fulfilment of all the wordly duties. Thc 
Brahmana Sutiksna was saved from the ocean of samsnra through the 
words of his teacher Agasti. It became clear to him that Brahma i$ the 
onc eternal Absolute. 

In YV exccpt for the framework of the R^imd^yana episode 
the philosophical di«cussions and the cxplanatory narratives have 
nothkg to do with tħe Mmnyana. 

YV, in spitc of its name, is not essentially a Rd^mnyana 
but it is a work to supplement it with a didactive aim. Its pkce in tbe 
ietcrior of tħe cpic would bc in the jSrst book, the Bnlaknnda, and 
indcedattheplacc where Visvàmitra appears to ukc away Ràma to 
fight the demons. 

Ràma is an incarnation of Visnu but Visnu is according to 
YV. 1 .1. 55f. only one of the highest gods, not the Almighty 
God. V3S9U mustenteranearthlybeing and practice his omniscience 
because when he once visited Brahmia he was cursed by Sanatkumara 
Sf^^' J-°'*f ' ^""^ Devadatta as he had oflFended Sanatkumara, had 
killcd Bhrgu's wife, ħad deceived Vrndà assuming the form of her 
husb^nd, andthepregnant wife of Devadatta was dead on account of 
tħe fear pf sccmg him in the form of a man-lion. In order to atone for 
these fnvolitics Visnu must become an ignorant man in the form of 
Rama and must experience ihe pangs of separatioti from his wife. 

Itis not in contradiction to this view, namely at VI a I9R Ri 
Rama is pmised as the highest being since he has become a ifva/zmS 
and, thercfore, is of godly nature, J^^anmukta 

In YV the treatment of the Ram^yana does not nlnv .« 
pnportant role and only at few places it is con^cerned wUh T ItHnZ 
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be discussed in detail as to which conceptions of the author of the work 
are faound up with the persons and events of the epic. In the first 
instance, one has to accept, that he strictly follows the views represen- 
ted in the work of Vàlmiki. Occasionally, there are passages, from 
which it can be concluded that YV is influenced by the Ràma- 
legends which are also found in the Adhyatma-rnm^yana (cf. e.g., YV. 
VL 128. 70; 128. 90.) Moreover, such views weil coriespond with 
the Ràma portrayal of a work whose essential object is to show the 
illusory nature of the world of manifoldness and to give men the pious 
certainty that jivanmuktas are a reality on the earth and they strive 
inc3ssantly to bless all the living creatures. 

YV according to its own account (IL 17.6) comprises of 
32.C00 sfokas, It is divided into six books [Prakaranas) as follows :- 



Title 


Chapier 


Yerses 


According to 
11.17.11. 


Vairagya 


33 


1176 


1 500 granthas 


Mtunuksuvyavahira 


20 


807 


1000 


Utpaiti 


122 


5295 


7000 


Sthiti 


62 


2415 


3000 


Upnsana 


93 


4167 


5000 


NirvSna 


a) 128 


5111 






b) 216 


8716 





11.17.41 without account of lines gives 14,500 granthas. 
Total 32,000 granthas. 

Thus, the traditional number of verses in reality is not attainable since 
the printed edition according to Atreya (p.79) gives tħe number as 
27,687. Many editions however still contain verses which are not found 
in the Nirnaya-sagara editJon. In any case, the workis of prodigious cam- 
pass. In the LaghuyogavcisisthasSra ihcre are also some extra verses. 
They contain stanzas which are not found in our edition. The work can 
be reckoued as one of the most detailed philosophical doctrinal poems 
of all times and climes. It is striking, that the Vlth Book constitutes 
almost halfof the whole. Its large extant is divtded into two parts 
characeterised as Purvardha and Uttarrirdha. The disproportion of the 
one part to the other reminds one of the Xth Skandha of the Bhaguvara- 
purana which is also divided into two parts. 

1. The names anJ the given nu-nber of chapters and verses according to the edi- 
tion used and uccorJmg tj 11.17.11. 
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The work, to a great extent, is written in klokas and occasionally 
and in particular at the end of the Sarga other meters also peep in. 
Like the Mahàbhnrata it has also some portion in prose.* 

YV is couched in a simple, beautiful, clear style, Many 
passages betray high poetic gift. The strength of the poet among all 
factors are elevated nature descriptions, and impressive comparisons. 
Occassionally, the poet takes recourse to onomatopoetic descriptions 
in order to bring ont a peculiar effect on the ears of the listeners.* 

The contents of the work can be divided into two groups which 
dijRF^r from one another. The pure didactic part which is partly in the 
dialogue form and the doctrinal narratives which go to explain the philo- 
sophicai truths. Over fifty doctrinal narratives are of diverse extent and 
of very distinct quality. Looked from its totaJ.ty, its position not only 
in the Indian literature but in the philosophical literature of the world 
is some what peculiar and independent. With the exceptions of a few 
stories, which retain the form of the puranic legends it tries to explun 
phiiosopbical truths in the form of small parables and anecdotes, etc. 
It may be that it illustrates the endlessness of the cosmos, the origin of 
the entire world organism from an atom or the unreality of ihe external 
world, the wretchedness of greed, the power of yoga^ creative thoughts, 
the development of higher consciousness, or the quietitude of the wise 
in a forceful manner. It is quite worth while as they represent the 
Indian spirit in its original as well as in its edifying way. 

An essential constitucnt of YV contain poetical descriptions. 
They correspond to many Kdtvyas^ as illustrated by Dandin in his KdtvyU^ 
darsa' {l.Ui). 

Some of the chapters partly contain descriptions which are highly 
poetic frora which one can get an impressive picture of the cultural time 
of the Yogavasistka. 



1. Cf. II 12.12-18; m. 116. 8f.; 122.1-13; IV. 37-.39, Vlb. 61. 

2. Cf. the descnption of tħe battle III. 33. 

3. Cf Description of the mountain scenery (III. 28. 17; 4. 14; Vla. 19.26), a 

forest (4.46f.), an uninvested tract (3.1069fr.)» the mournful nature (III. 26. 
25), the Uttarapàndava country (3.104), the earth (3.25), tħe heaven 0.24; 
4.6), thesettingof the sun (3.4; Vla. 1), description of tbe daily iife of a 
prince «J.4.7), a woman (3.29), a marriage ccrcmony (Vla. 106), the sport of 
a couple (3-16; 4.7; Vla. 77 and 85), an elephant hunting (Vla. 89), the life 
in aroyal court (IH 17..13f.; 104. 20f; 5.1 and 3), adraught and a femine 
(3.108), battles (3.31-39; 43-46, Vlb. 110), acquisition and piundering of a 
state (3.51), tbebattleof gods and demons (4.29iT,), description of super- 
natural weapons (3.48-50), list of people (3.36 and 37). 
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According to Indian tradition YV passes off as an original work of 
Vilmiki, the celebrated writer of the Ràma-epic. 

In the minutest literal sense it cannot be assigncd to Vàlmiki as 
it comes out from Vla. 22.22 where the primcavel crow Bhiisunda speaks 
of Puranas and Inhdċsas and refers^ to the RSmayana composed by 
Vàlmiki, It can be asserted about our work that it is composed by the 
celebrated Valmiki or by another person {anyena) ofthatname when it 
was consigned to oblivion and now it is taken out for tbe twelfth timc. 
Our present YV is composed by another Vàlmiki and between the origi- 
nal text of the ancient Vàlmiki and our present work there are innumera- 
ble revisions. 

This is however reasonable that the author of YV was inspired by 
Vàlmlki as he utilizes the Ràma story as a covering for his philosophical 
discussions. Our work cannot be composed by the ancient Vàlmiki for 
it betrays knowledge of the works of Kàlidàsa and Bhàravi* and there 
are refcrenoes to the buddhistic schools of Sunyavàda, Màdhyamikas 
and the Vijiiànavàdins.' It appears to be strongly infiucnced by them 
as regards its idealistic doctiines. It cannot be composed before 500 b.c. 
The circumstance, regarding references to Tantrism and Saktism as well 
as the philosophy of the Saivas in YV must have been fully dcveloped 
at thc time of the composition or the final redaction of the work. There- 
fore, it can be given the second half of the Ist cent. a.d, A lower limit 
is got since Gauda Abhinanda has condensed YV in his YogavSsisfha" 
sara. He can be placed in the middle of 900 a.d. 

B.L. Atreya and S.N. Dasgupta have pointed out that YV teacħes 
a form of Vedànta which is strongiy influcnced by the Mahàyana thoughts 
and is essentially different from the doctrines of Sankaràcàrya and 
does not betray any acquaintance with it. Not only YV does not 
eraploy the terminology of Sankara but does not even employ argu- 
ments which Sankara quotes for the correctness of his teaching, namely 
the help of the Srutis and Smrtis and the logical demonstration. For 
him intuition, the spiritual experience, is the only means of proof .* In 



1. Accordiag to the Àdbhutardmàyana, Vàlmlfci has composcd two Ràma epics 
one of 1,000 million verses for the gods and anotħcr of 24,000 verses for the 
raen. The Adbhutaràmayana asserts to be an cpitome of thc first work. 
Grierson: BSOS. iV. 1926. ' 

2. YV. III. 16.50 corresponds to Kumarasambħava, IV. 39 (Dasgupta p. 230). 
Verses VI b. 11 ?. 2-5 refsr to M-g'uiTtta. B*iiravi*s Kiratarjunlyam» X.12 
and 13=YV. Vlb. 93.84f. Atreya- Fħihsophy, 710ff. 

3. IH. 5.6; VI. 87.18f. 

4. Cf. III. 42.15. 
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reality, in every sense, YV stands closer to the doctrines of Gaudapàda 
and Govinda the teacher of Sankaracàrya than to those of Sankara. 
Dasgupta assumes that the writer of YV was probably a coiitemporary of 
Gaudapada or Sankara about a d. 800 or a century anterior to them. 
Atreya believes that Gaudapàdaor Sankarahave created theirpoemsfrom 
YV. But it is difficult to prove this since in all the Vedanta v^^orks similar 
usages and similes occur again and again so that the dependence of a 
v^ork on the other cannot be shown The parallel verses shown by Atreya 
from Gaudapàda's Mdindukyakarika, Sankara*s Vivekacudamani, Sva- 
tmamrupana^ Àtmabodha^ Satasloki, DaksinamUrtiswira and Aparakosa' 
nubhtiti ċo not show in their structure any close connection with the 
verses of YV* Moreover regarding the poem ascribtd to Safxkara it is 
yet uncertain if they are reaily compiled by him. 

The age of YV may be taken back by a century if Bhartrhari 
had known it as assumed by Atreya. Undoubtediy, many thoughts of 
YV are common with the Vui-'Eigyasataka of Bhartrhari. The compari- 
sons through which the transitoriness of life, the enjoyment, etc, are 
illustrated are the same. The departure of the hermit from the world 
(YV. V. 86f ) app^ars to be a replica of the beautiful verse of the Vai- 
ràgyasaiaka. Is it not probable, that the composor of YV occasionally 
borrows from a short well known work of his tirae or even ideas 

-andiisages of his time than to assume that Bhartrhari borrows from 
the great work only a few unessential minutes and remains 

- completely untouched by the special philosophical docttines of YV. 

Atreya lays great stress on this that the well known stanzas at the 
beginning of Bhartrhari's Saiakas occur in YV. 111. 10.33 in a changed 
form and tbe form in which it occurs with Bhartrhari occurs at the 
beginning of the MSS of Yoga-vasisjhasara and Nirvctnasthlti, How can 
one thus prove Bhartrhari's dependence on YV ? The author or 
the copiest of the two MSS might have transcribed the celebrated verses 
for personal reasons. 

From the similar basis as for the Vairctgyasataka of Bhartrhari it 
is probable that YV is dependent on the Vnkyapadiya^ and not vice versa. 
The conception of Vivarta which plays an mportant role in Bhartrhari 
occurs often in YV^ whichisnotso characteristic for our work. The 
assumption of Atreya that the Vakyapadlya may be dependent on YV 
and not vice versa is not weighty since every author accepts some work 
or other which he utilizes. Even VijHànabhiksu cites YV in his com- 
mentary on the Sàmkhyasurras, although he does not agreewiththe 
fundamental concepts of YV. 

1. Vàkya. III. i. 41 = YV. V, 56.35. 

2. Cf. Vla. 93.46 and Vlb. 54. 17. 
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From the above discussion can it be said that YV is later than 
Bhartrhari? A correct answer to such a question cannot be given since 
in a text of the compass of YV individual verses or even a whole poem 
can be interpolated. 

In contrast to Dasgupta and Atreya, Siva Prasad Bhattacharya 
opines that YV atleast in its real parts ^is composed before lentk 
century a.d. and originated at a time when Sankara*s doctrine had not 
been captivating or had not in any case exercised a dominating influ- 
cnceon Vedànta.^ He places Gauda Abhinanda in a.d. 975'* Evenour 
work (with the exception of the second half of the Vlth book) is from the 
authorship of him just like the Yogayasisthas^ra. He even meant so far : 
it is not at all imlikely that the Sàra ... was written earlier and the 
plan of the bigger work emerged as a process of elaboration"*. He triei 
to prove this through the confirmation which ought to be found bet- 
ween the style and the literary usages of YV and between his own work 
[Rnmacarita and Kndambarlkathasara). This is not convincing as the 
author who wrote Yogavàsisthasara could have been influenced by the 
style of the larger work. The question regarding the historical position 
of the doctrins of YV and Sankara is not properly considered by Bhatta- 
charya* 

P.C. Divanji points out that YV IV. 32.16 mentions a King 
Yasaskara of Kashmere* and if he is identical with a historical person 
of that name ruling in a.d. 939-940 then indeed this can show that thii 
passage is composed only after him, but tħis cannot be used as a stan- 
dard for thc main part of thc work. 

Haraprasad Shastri refers to a still later date.' He belives that 
in YV III. 17.22 there is a historical reference sincc there is a reference 
to invasions of the eastern regions by the king of Karnàta which event 
took place in 1023, refers to the subjugation of the mlecchas oi Uttara- 
patha by the king of Saurastra and the revolts in Màlva and N.W. India. 
It is doubtful even though the assumption of Shastri is true to draw so 
for rcaching conclusions from a single passage. 

1. Ci, Proceedings of tħe lOtħ All'-India Oriental conference, Tirupati 1940; The 
Emergence ofart Adhyatmaààstra or the birth of Yogavasistharamayana, pub- 
lished in the Indian History Quarterly 24 (1948), pp. 2^-112. 

2. ibid. p. 211. 

3. ibid. p 210. 

4. IHO. 24 (1948), p. 207. 

5. Descriptive Catalogue of Mss. in the Asiatic Society of Beugal, vol. V (1928) 
Forward, p. xxviii. 
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Thus the date of our work dififers to the extent of 500 years. So 
long as the problem of tħe authorship of YV is not clarified the 
question of dating it remains open. 

All the 30,000 verses that we find in the present work cannot be 
from one pen. Very popular Indian texts have experienced the fate that 
out of reverence for tħe author new verses have been shoved in. It 
cannot be said that such is not the case with YV. Here are found 
loosely connected thoughts, repetitions, and inflections wiihout any 
strict disposition. It may be the task of his disciples and admirers. 
The present might have undergone great suplementary interpolations 
which can hi proved from the following : 

The story of the education and awakening of Ràma has really 
reached its end in Vla. 128 It is wanting in the completion of num- 
ber of stories forming one artistic unit and joined together by a common 
frame work Vlb. 214-216. Therefore, it is probable that the entire two 
parts of the book VI is inserted by a later hand and much so as the 
second part is wanting in many MSS (Atreya p. 36) and Gauda Abhi- 
nanda does not take it into consideration in his Laghuyogavasisfhasàra* 
The domineering tendency of the mam work appears to have been lo 
amalgamate the Buddhistic Vijnanavnda with the Brahman cit Vedànta 
for a higher unity* Therefore, public good and sacrifice have no 
significance for the attainment of merit. The gods of Vedas and Fura- 
nas appcar as beings who have put an ^ end to samsUra or are as 
jivanmuktas. In many chapters, Visnu, Siva and others play a role 
which essentially goes far ahead and allows Hinduistic conceptions more 
in the front rank. 

YV has exercised a significant influence on the Vedànta 
literature. According to Atreya^ innumerable later Upanisads contain 
verses which confirm with YV and are probably taken from' it. Later 
Vedànta works which have used YV are : From the scħool of Sankara, 
Vidyàranya's Palcadasi and Jivanmuktiviveka (1350), Prakàsànanda's 
VedantasiddhnmamuktavaU (1550) and Varadapandita's VedUntahrJaya 

1. Atreya : Philosophy, p. 41 : "Almost all the six chaplers of the Maha^upani'- 
sad, except the first, whicħ is in prose, all the five chapters but the intro- 
ductory portion of the Amapurna^Up.^ almost the wh-le of the AksUUp. 
the 2, which is the main chapter of the Mtikri-Up., the fourth chapter of the 
Varàha-Up,, 50 shkas of the Brhatsannyasa-^Up., 18 àlokas of the ġàndilya'Up,, 
10 àlokasofthQ YZjnavQlkya-Up,, 3 :^Iokas of theYoffa'kundali'Up/ and prO" 
bably one àloka of the Pafhgala--Up. seem to have been taken verbatim 
from tfie YV*'. Atreya gives in'ormation about it a a.o. p 42f. a detailed list 
of these. 
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(1570) and further the commentary of tħe Theistic Vedantic VijiiSna- 
bhiksu's, namely the Sàmkhya-sutras. 

YV is preserved in many MSS and was printed first in Samvat 
1936 by the Ganapati Krishnaji Press in Bombay. Vasudev Laksh- 
mana Shastri Pansikar brought out a text which was published by the 
Nirnaya Sagar Press in Bombay in 1911 for the first timc, in 1918 for 
the second time and in 1938 for the third time as thc third edition, 

Innumerable cummentaries art written on the text. One of them 
is the modern Vedàata commentator Anandabodhendra Sarasvati (nine- 
teenih cent.) who has written the Vnsisthamahnramayanamtparya- 
praknsa, The vast extent of the work made manv Indian scholars to 
bring out the quintessence of the doctrins in short abridged works. The 
most well known of these is the Yogavnsisthasàra or the Laghuyogavasistha 
of Gauda Abhinanda^ The V'àsistha-darsana' cannot be omitted by thc 
investigator as it off^ers a selection raade according to sy^tematically 
selected philosophical and spiritual ideas. 

We have a complete translation of the entire text by Viharilal 
Mitra in 4 vols. (Calcutta 1891-99). In the writings on Indian Philoso- 
phy Surendranatha Dasgupta has devoted a chapter in the second vol. of 
his History of Indian Philosophy {Cambridge, 1932) pp- 228-272. 
Bakhanlal Atreya has trcatcd YV in his unpublishcd Doctorate Thesi* 
(Benaras 1930) and in his innumerable articles and papers («mce 1925). 
Thesc are collected in the form of a book entitlcd The Phihsopħy ofthe 
Yogav^sistha (Adyar 1936, Theosophical Publishing Housc). 



1 . Published in 1887 by the Nirnaya Sagar Press and is translatcd in EngHsh by 
' K. Narayanaswami Aiyar (1896) and by N.K. Ramaswami ^^^ If'^^^^^^^^ 
neroflndiaSeries 3 in VeUore Victoria Press 1903 under the title of Indian 
wLdomReadingsfrom YV. The Laghuyosavasiftha is trans lat.d twice m 
UrX Oae by Munshl Sarajmal Narayan Mehar in 1913 (Delhi) and another 
by Sivavrata Lal (Uhore). It is interesting to note that ^vcn ^ pers^an trans. 
lationof the La^ħuya.avasistha is found. It ^.%^^"^ 5^^^^^^^^^^ 
Moghal Priace Dara Shikoh. A MSS of the same is found m th« Malatisadan 
Library in Benaras, 
o T> .uM.u^A hv B L Atreva 1936 as 64th vol. of tbc Princc of Wales Sarasvati 
BStaS T^^^^^ - Bombay brought out a Hindi translation 

ofYhakurTrasad Acharya in Samvat 1960 and one other in 1914 by Naval- 
kishore Press in Lucknow. 



Dr. N, SUBBU REDDIAR 

NATURE POETRY IN THE ÀLVÀRS* 



It is said that the English poet Keats had dedtcated hiraself to the 
ideal of Beauty. To him *Beauty is Truth, and Truth Beauty'/ His rich 
and sensitive imagination had the capacity to seize upon the element of 
beauty in anything it came into contact with and express it in melodious 
verse. Again according to Siapford H. Brooke -there are two great 

subjccts of poctry; the natural world and human naturc. Whcn 

poetry is best, most hcalthy, most herself, she minglcs together human 
nature and' Nature, and the lovc of each, Human nature is first in 
poetry and Nature second but they must be together, if the poetry is to 
be grcat and passionate, simple and perceptive, imaginative and tcndcr. 
It is a terrible business for poetry when it is wholly employed by man, or 
whoUy employed in Nature, In either case the poetry becomcs thin, 
feeble, unimaginative, incapable of giving impulseor bringingcomfort'". 
What Brooke has observed in his study of Englisħ poetry holds good for 
Tamil poetry also cspecially ancient Tamil poetry, for the happy com- 
bination runs throxigh allCankam literature. The greatest study of the 
ancient Tamil poets is the study of man not man of one class or socicty, 
butideal man and universal man. They were expected to be both psy- 
chologists and naturalists, and Nature was important to them only in 
relation to man 

When Cankam classics came into being, Tamil poetry had already 
reached the last and final stage of its evolution in the poetic appreciation 
of Nature. In the poems of Cankam classics lines do occur which expresg 

* Paper presented in the 24th session of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
Varanasi, October, 1968. 

1. Ode on a Grecian Urn. 

2. Naturalism in EngUsh Poetry, p, 27. 
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simple joy at the coolness of water, the pleasures of shade and bower. 
child-Iike joy at the sight or use of flowers; lines also do occur in thoie 
poems in which the material beauty of the universe is expressed wiih the 
freshness of Keats and the keen observation of Vergil or Tennyson, but 
tħese lines are never without relation to man. Tamil poetry of ihe early 
period portrayed tbe actual customs of the people and the actual state 
of the landscape. The poets enter deeper into the secrets of Nature and 
examine Nature's relationship with man. While human pass^ons in 
these poems are suggested in a few lines, the landscape and the natural 
setting sppropriate to these passions are described at length. Many of 
these poems are, as it were, the landscapes in verse. The shorter the 
poem the more intensive is its suggestiveness regarding Nature; the 
longer the poem the more detailed is the de^cription of nature, and 
more explicit thc avuwal of the mutual influence between Man and 
Nature. In sħort, Nature comes here as the background and stage for 
this drama of human life, or, as Palgrave says, Natureis cloihed m the 
hues of human passion.* 

The tradition of Cankam age runs through the whole range of 
later Tamil literaiure. Even the akam verses in the ethical literature 
identify the older message with Tamil. The religious poetry of the 
Bhakti pericd abonnds in descriptions of Nature following the tradition 
of tħe earlier period, but with a dififerent outlook perħaps owing to the 
Sanskrit influence to some extent. Those who do not understand this 
message are not admitted as having any knowledge of Tamil.* Tho 
Alvàrs and Nàyanmàrs, like mystics of other lands, experience God in 
and through Nature and to them, it does not appear as opposed to God; 
they experience even there a unity through union. Thc flowery garment 
of the world as revealed in the shining sun and the moon, the fragrance of 
.the lotus and the lily and the sweet song of the cukoo and the koel is for 
thema medium of ineflfable perception, a source of exalted joy, the 
veritable clothing of God. The Alvàrs see God in the five elements - 
.earth, water, fire, air, space and in tħe Sun and the Moon, and above 
all, in the soul of every living being. They visualise the universe as the 
formof Gid. Even as early as Narrinai this tradition seems to have 
come into vogue. The invocatory vcrse of that work contains this vision: 
-Theflawiess Lord with the discus, celebrated as the foremost of the 
Aedas, has the vast earth forHis feet. the encircling, prisiine ocean for 
His girment, the expanse of space as H:s body, the directions for Hjs 
hands, the moon with cool rays and the blazing sun as His eye«, with 
all these as part of Himself." This vision is akin to that of Arjuna who 

3. Landscape in Poetry, p. 9, 

4. Parlputal, 9: 2^6. 
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beheld the Universal Form of the Lord with the aid of the supernatural 
eye bestowed by Him.* Tirumankaiyàlvàr experiences this vision and 
says : -clothed with the garment of the waters of the ocean, with the wide 
carth for His foot, with the atmosphere as His body, the eight fair 
directions for His shoulders, and the zenith of the globe for His crown, 
He stands"/ 

The hymns of NEl^yiram abound in the descriptions of Nature, 
its mountains, rivers and cities these AlvUr saints visited, These places 
are held to be equally hoiy and divine as the temples where the Lord 
has chosen to be present as arca or idol. It is, therefore,tantamount to 
Sdying that the description of Nature is one way of describing the Lord 
Himself. Tirumankaiyàlvàr describes the Himàlayas as a piace fuli of 
odoriferous groves where ihe dark clouds rumble and the heavy feathered 
peacocks climbing the steep slopes on the bellies dance on peaks;^ where 
roam the sharp-toothed lions which have iheir abode in the caves 
and which frighten even the huge mountain-like and majestic tuskers;* 
wherein the shade of the veiikai irees on flowery beds the tusker sleeps 
with its consort; and as a great mountain with its slopes on which 
clouds enclose the veiVcai trees with thick-growirg pepper creepers 
cntwining them, and with the adjoining hills haunted by striped, battle- 
rcady tigers.' Thc Alvllr refers to cinkavel kunram {Ahobilam) where 
tħe tigers from their hiding in bamboo bushes watch the tracks of thc 
roaming elephants.^° In ihe Tirupati Hills, according to Puiat-tSlvdfr, a 
male elephant uproots a tender bamboo and thrusts it into a big honey- 
comb and offers it with sweet honey to its sweet heart.^^ The same idea 
is repeated by Tirumankaiyàlvàr too^'. This Alv^r shows Tirumàli- 
runcolai Hills to us as a place where, as the clouds having collected 
water from tħe deep sea ascend the sky rumbling, the lion, mistaking 
that sound for the trumpeting of the elephant, roars in reply.^* 

Now the descriptions of tħe rivers. The sacred Gaiiga in its 
course brings the clotħes and garlands of Apsara women, and also 
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prccious stones;** the river through its main force and with swift currents 
in its depths, breaks the mountains and pushes along its course even 
huge tuskers.^^ The holy Kàviri also brings in its course the tusks of 
elephants killed by lions white-teak trees (akil), excellent pearls, and 
the white locks of hair of yak (kavari man) and other such precious 
mountain finds;^® the river in its swelling course carries many kinds 
of fiowers and heaps of mangoes which drop into the river because 
of the falling of cocoanuts from tali well-grown trees;^' it also gathers 
in its course thc nine precious stones, the precious pearls in the bamboos 
and the locks of hair of the yak;^^ it collects and carries along white- 
teak logs, sandal wood logs, gold ingots and pearls;^® it brings in its 
course gold ingots, pearls, claws of lions and tusks of elephants." 

The towns and cities are spoken of as being surrounded by the 
beautiful fields and groves. Tiruvallikkeni is a town where into the 
cool, thick groves, with fragrant kuravam flowers and resounding with 
the sounds of cuckoos and peacocks, the sun's rays do not penetrate at 
ali.^^ Tirukkoyiliir is described as a place which is like the smithy of 
the goldsmith, with dark wej^/a/ flowers as charcoal, with punnai huàs 
as pearls, the blossoms as gold, and with red lotuses as fire;" as a place 
where the sweet sugar-cane grows to the music of swarms of honey bees 
in groves fuU of kohku blossoms, curapunnai and kuravam trees;" the 
town is surrounded by arecanut groves; the arecanut palm have buds 
resembling white pearls, the ripening ones becoming green emeralds, 
and the ripeaed fruits reddening like corals." In the grov^s near 
Tiruvahintirapuram herds of monkeys romp about, eating jack fruits, on 
vehkaiy kohku canpakam trees full of golden flowers.^* The women 
agricultnral labourers at Ciknli take the neytal flowers for their eyes^, 
and ^mpal flowers for their lips stand still refraining from weeding 
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operations;" the town is surrounded by the fields where the neytal 
flowers resemble the eyes, the lotuses the faces and the ^mpal flowers 
the collection of lips of beautiful women;'^ where in the groves the 
juice oozes out of jack-fruits with the weight of whicħ the branches are 
bent down, because of the fall of the ripened arecanuts as a result of 
squirrels leaping about from branch to branch," The description of 
Nàfikiir is catching. Near that town the buffaloes keep wallowing in 
pools with mud on their horns after having eatcn up well-grown sugar 
canes;'® on the top of mansions abound pearls dropped from clouds 
pierced by sp^ars planted on the building top;*^ beside the beautiful 
groves the sound of the musical instrument spread sky-high; the hum 
o'the bees, the chant of Vedas, and thc tinkling of ankiets of women 
combine into something like the roar of the floods at the time of 
Deluge;^* the pcacocks dance to the hum of bees at the time of rumbling 
of the clouds overhanging the cool and vast grove^;" the young arecanut 
trees drop their pearlike buds into crab-holes vacated by the crabs 
which with wide open mouths enter the lotus fiowers on slushy ground;" 
the gazelle-eyed, red-iipped damsels teach soft words to emerald-green 
parrots perching on their hands.** In the groves surrounding PuUampun* 
kuti the curumpus (^pecies of wasps) drone on fragrant flowers, comely 
peacocks dance, and striped winged bees make music." In Kiitalur 
the fish in water mistake the tslampii (sword flower) on thc shore for 
cranes and get frightened, In the mango groves at Tiruvellarai the 
cuckoos to counter the bitter tang of the tender mango leaves pecked 
at by them drink the sweet juice of jack fruits." The mansions at 
Tirukkannankuti are surrounded by piantain fields heavily laden, 
arecanut trees growing tall, kuravam trees, finc jack-fruit trees, cool 
mango groves and rriàtavi creepers;*' in that place herds of peacocks 
roaming the woods stop to dance as thick clouds provide drum music 
with their rumblmg, and as the bees in search of honey hum tunes.'* 
The world is thus the beautiful garment of God to these mystic seers. 
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Nature is looked upon as the very form of Godhead worshipped 
by alxnost all the A|vars. TiruinaliruScolai, Tiruvenkatam and Cinkavel 
Kunram are to them the very Lord and the saints describe those 
mountains in their hymns without even speaking of the respective deities 
there.'* Says Nammàlvàr for example : ^'Timvenkata mamaJai onrume 
tola nam vinai oyume''^^ - *A11 our sins will be removed by the worship 
of Tiruvenkatam mountain only/ S^ndilya Sutram comparcs the 
creation proceeding from God with the creation of poetry or any work 
of art proceeding from the imagination of the poet or artist. This 
gives us a better understanding of the poetry of the Alvàrs. To 
Nammalvàr Nature is the bautiful form of the Lord ; ''ydlvaiyum 
y^varum ayninra màyan^^ - ^Màyan who becomes ali objects and all 
persons too.' 

The AlvSrs see the Lord as the pure form reflected in Nature. At 
other times, Nature itself appears to them as wwshipping the Lord very 
niuch like themselves. They see in Nature theanimalssuch as elephants, 
lions and monkeys, birds such as parrot^ and peacocks, and insects like 
the honey-bees worship and sing the glories of the Lord. For example 
in the Tirupati Hills a male elephant performs acamana (ablutions) by 
washing its mouth and iis feet in its rut (ichor), gathers fresh flowers 
laden with honey and offers its worship to the majestic Lord at 
Venkatam," The mythological lion (àli) kills an elephant, takes out 
its tusks and offers oblations at the feet of the deity at Cinkavel 
Kunram.** The monkeys enter the floral garden in the early hours of the 
naorning, gather flowcrs just blossoming and offer worship.** The red- 
beaked parrot at Tiruccitrakiitam sings the four Vedas/^ Thc parrots 
are taught to utter Vedic words by the ladies belonging to learned 
families.** The cuckoos in the fine orchards at Velliyaiikuti arc heard to 
pronounce ^' Hari^ Hari'\" Therc is a parallcl in Kampardtmayanam 
where at Citrakiita hills the forest animals such as thc elephants, 
male monkeys (kaiuvan)^ paacocks, female monkeys (manti)y 
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and boars and the pythons in their own way rcnder scrvicc to the 
tapasvins in the respective asramas, In all these placcs, onc fccls, 
that the saints areidentifyingthemselveswith thesecomrades in worship, 
of whom they seem to be highly proud. Music, dance and poctry arc all 
forms of the Lord who is Himself an artist. 

The universal love of the Àlvars may be better understood by our 
realization of the wider scope of their poetic intercst with vision of 
Beauty everywhere. A list of the fauna and flora of their poctry may 
help us bere. One may note in their poetry various kinds of bamboos, 
the sugar-cane, various kinds of paddy and grains, the cocoanut, tht 
arecanut, the palmyra and varieties of the plantains being often found 
mentioned. The sandal, the mango, the venkah the kdhku, ihe pwinai, 
the nalal, various kinds of jack tree, the vàkai, the nelli (amalakam), 
the curapunnai, the kuravam, the acoku, the aloe, and others arc 
referred to! * Milaku and kati (pepper varieties), turraeric are their 
favourities. Some'of these are food likepaddy; others sandal, akil ctc, 
are famous for theiraroma; still others like the jack, the mango, thc 
plantain, etc, are noted for their fruits, a few othcrs like the xehkai.Wiz 
kuravm, etc, for their flowers and fewer still like pepper for thcir 
spices. 

The Àlvur poets are generally fond of flowers. They refcr to thc 
blooming kdhku, vehkaU punMU kuravam, makil (vakulam), kuruntam, 
ceruntU mavval and mamkai (jasmine varieties) matavi, kurkkatuU cam. 
pakam, pitavam, karuvilaU puvaU iru^mcU pmirU kurumukai Bnà ihc 
varieties of the sword flower (tmai and kaitai). mantHram (pmijmam); 
and kurinci. The beautiful water flowers of all varictics and dcscription 
whose distinctions the later gcnerations ^avc forgottcn to occupy m he 
l/v5r.uniquepositionof beauty^feato/r, cehkalunir kavi, karunkuvalai, 
ceiLlaU klunllam. nllam. kumutam. alli (àmpalU kamalam. ara^.n^ 
tam, pahkayam, muntakam and tsmarai (lotus vancties). 

The floods of Kàviri. Mannai and Gahga rush d^^^/.f ^^^^^^^^ 
them many precious things like fruits, fragrant wood, yak tails, (v.j^^- 

^Jt cloMngs o?.ympbs being o.rri.d by tb. ^.tm of .he Gansa. 
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cempdttu, the puvai (nakanavayp-pul), and even tħe wild cock> the crow 
and eagle are thc favourite birds of the poetic saints. The water birds 
like kuruku, nàrai, kokku and annam have beauty of their own and the 
saints refer to them in many contexts. The dancing of the peacock 
according to the singing of the bees and the repetition of the Vedas and 
the God's name by the parrots is often mentioned. 

Among the insects the bee is a highly popular one with our saints, 
It is more attractive to them than the birds. Though the possession of 
six legs is the characteristlc feature of all insects in general, that aspect 
(aritpatam) h reserved for the bees by the poets of our country. The 
keen and lovmg eye of the poet distinguishes a Viriety of liiem : vcntu 
(beetle), curumpu, varivcntu, tumpi, etc. The poets lose iheir hearts in 
their hum and dance round the honey of the flowers; hence the general 
name matukaram to them. 

The monckys (a variety of them, namely katuvcn, manti, kurahku) 
the loving couple of elephants, the dark buffalo, the 'varieties of deer 
(pukay\ kalai, manai, man),X)iQ yak, the boar varieties (kelah enam), the 
t!ger, the lion, the macunam (perhaps python), the wild dog, the must 
clepeant, and the jackal engage the attention of these poets and they 
occupy the happy place in their hymns. The mention of the mi by 
these poets is perhaps in the sense ofalion; for otherwise it 'is a 
mythological animaL 

The poet-saints enjoy the glimpses of divine beauty in the 
jumpmg and darting of the fish in the rushing floods and in the sleeping 
ponds: vàjai, kayal, varàl, kentai, ceU ^raU velliravu and malahku 
(serpent fish) are the favourite fish varieties mentioned in the hymns. 
The crab vaneties (natUu. naUU alavan) and the tortoise have all attracted 
theattentionofthe Alvàrs along with sacred conches ippU caivku and 
valampuri, 

In conclusion, we can say that the universe appears to the 

t Z\^T"' u' the vital impulses of God. To them the universe 

of cit and aat has its unity only in Brahman. ft is the creative 

xpression of the divine sports of love. The beauties of nature and the 

fairformsofhumanandcele.tialbeings are but partial rev" latlons of 

ħe unsurpassed beauty of God To the Àl.^rs\±o are g fted wi°h 

the Vis.on and ,he facuUy divine> all this is he play. the drfml cf That 

bve en.hrmed in their heart. It is the beauty of the Untverse 

mna„asundara^stk. Bhn^a.aram intuits it, or laimya \unJarall 

the Tam,i S.uvnes term it. Th.> universe app.ars as the divine fgh" to 
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Poykaiyalvar : **yaiyam takaliy^ varkaiale neyynka, v§yya katirdn 
vilakkd^ka*"*^ '- *Tht world is the bowl; the sea ii the ghee; the fierce- 
rayed sua is the luminous wick*. To the Àlvar saintft 'AU is Visudeva' - 
Ellm Kannan\^\ 
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They have to bc dealt in refcrence to those of others. U.N.O. and 
UNESCO are the world organisations trying to provide common intcr- 
national platforms for the discussion of far rcaching and vital problems 
of humanity as a wholc. Now people of various countries, communities 
and races are having greater and more contacts to understand more and 
more about each other's cultures. These contacts are gradually tending 
to evolve a common world culture and in course of time thc bcst ele- 
ments of the various culture of the world may be incorporatcd and con- 
sciously planned for the world culture. America, previous to its bccom- 
ing an independent state, was having pcople belonging to a number of 
cultural backgrounds* The political leadcrsof tbeStatcsfore-viewingtbc 
importance of their culture advised its people to develop one common 
cultura- *Nati©nal culture'. Naw thc American culturc is one-in its 
representa4;ion to the World at large. 

It is in fact time for us to think what is best in the culture of any 
country and howbest that could bebrought within thc reachof cvery 
m^n and womaa livinfton oarth by the quick.scicntific means af propa- 
gjitioa placedin our haiids. Every individual has a claim to all that is 
bestiaanycountry-cultureof tħ&,worId, particularly the Indiancuhure 
wħioiLhterncorcr daiaicA itscif ta bclon^ to^ aay particuiaj:; couiury, 

mty^ cf ocd^^colour^ race ox secti 

From times immcmorial Indians have been-callingjtheir.culture,by 
the name of Human Culture (Mnnava-dharma or Munava-samskrti) . IX 
hftSi bftci*' veryj compxdueDfiiver ta suit thc. neeàs ajid dcsircs' of the 
wħol^ humattity* at laffgf^^, irresBcctivc, af the caniidcration.of natural 
diffefctkces;a»d/disonminAd€diS6 As> sucb. it< ħws a: Univc^rsal a{:^al. 
Eeople^wħo thorou^y understasMi. its inncr^ sigpificancc: will . easily gf t 
convertedifltait witbany attcmpt-of coBversion. In spito of' number 
of inv^rionsvin.theipiastfand their cffiart&N to root it aut>fram thciladian 
sdiU itthas«sttryiy*ed/and flaiwisbed wcll. Although born and braugjfett ,up 
iikltedia, tħe-uaiycrsal .appieal it bas, allowed it to. spretad oyeralnjost 
allpartsof the earth. History has not been able.to traceJts begnning. 
Hence it is taken in India as beginningless (anadi). It has always existed 
imtimeas suniandrmooiuta:th«r wDrld;aiid; it shows mo sign of dccay and 
dea*hhy.benGc»it»is»spokm.offas"an'aternal.reIigion or- culture (samtma- 
dharma or sannkrti), 

Ther carjiy ra-ce. of tbe Àryans. had. Hinduism^ Brahmanisia, Bud- 
dhism, lainismfandiZoroastrianisni; thesMongoIiaii-Qr.Turaniao race^had 
contuciamsm aaid Taai&m; the Semitic race. had. Judaism aM. I<;Iam; 
aad I&raeKtes had Christisnitx which is: hased onthe origmal faith, 
Judaism, All roligiou^feitħs- and beJiefsv from animism to monism* 
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are based upon an awarencss, eithcr distinct or vague, of some influencc, 
Energy or Power, realizable in a very mysterious way. Humtn faith 
understands that at the basis it has definite Unity of purpose in the 
phenomenal creation, Man may or may not belicve in the existence of 
God, personal or impersonal, but also knows that he has to acccpt the 
Laws of Nature, acting and reacting upori one another, the laws that 
keep heavenly bodies suspended in space and travelling at an incredible 
speed in their course, the cycle of birth, old age and death, reaction of 
the cycles of evolution, the inviolability of cause and effect. The motive 
power, which arranges and keeps the whole universe into motion for 
hundreds of millions of years, is named by men as God. 

Aryans in India have strived long to uaderstand the real nature 
and conception of God, Brahman. 

The Aryans and Semitics in their faith are monotheists, The Old 
reyrj/we«/ explains the conception of a Personal God. God of the Old 
Testament \s conceived more or less as a Superman with human qualities. 
Judaic notion of God has been pointed out in the Quran. 

The existence of God faeing universally admitted, the only bar to 
the founding of a universal religion would appear to be the differences 
of caste, colour, community, race, region and language of the people. 

God is believed to be the Creator of the entire Universe, tho 
mobilc and immobile, the phenomenal and noumenal, 

There is a theory which affords us an explanation of the *Doctrine 
of the Divine Incarnatioa' or the Avatara-vdida, similarly heard with 
slight changes in many major and minor religions of the world- 

Incarnation has a direct bearing on the theory of evolution and 
the origin of species. The first three of the ten AvatSras of Hindu Divi- 
nity, VisnUf are the Fish, Turtle and Boar express the asccnding process 
of evolution, ^pecics in water and species on earth. 

People of many lands and many faiths will have variable opinions 
about the nature of the Di/ine. Heaviag these distinctive imagmations 
of various minds and their reasons in view, the teacher of the Bhagavad- 
gitn says that although the Divine is unborn, imperishablc in His Self- 
cxistence, the Lord of allbeings, yet He assumes birth by a supreme 
resort to the action of His Naturc and by force of His Self-Miy*. He 
is always, beyond, both the silencc and action, thc supreme Purusot- 
tama. The idea of the Avatàra comes in naturally as a perfectly ratio- 
nal and logicil c^iicsption. AU that is here is God, the spirit of 
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self-existence, Brahman. There is nothing but divine cinscioasness 
pervadingin multiplicity. Every creature is the disguised Nàrayana. AU 
is in God and in all He is All are the one unborn spirlt of whom birth 
and death are only phenomenon of the assumption and change of forms. 
The assumption of the imperfection by the perfect is the whole mystic 
phenomenon of the Universe. 

God rules the world by His intimate omnipresence. He governs 
all because He exceeds all, but also He dwells wjthin all movements and 
is their absolute soul and sprit. In principle the objections oppos d by 
the reason to the possibiiity of Avatarhood fails to stand. For the 
intellectual reason is busy in contradicting and disproving the pheno* 
menon and the wiiole reaiity of thc world. 

In its right close connection we have to remember and takt to- 
gether the doctorine of Self in all, the Supreme seated in all thc beings, 
and the relations between the Creator and His creation. Thc tcacher 
of the Gita gives his own divine example of selfless work which 
equally applies to human Krsna and the divine Lord of the worlds. 
He says in thc ninth chapter, "Deluded minds despisc Me lodgcd 
in thc human body because they know not My supreme nature of 
being, Lord of all existences-. We should be conscious here that by the 
knowledge of his divine birth and divine works man comes closer 
to the divine, and becomes conscious of himself. 

The Lord's purpose is to introduce the doctrine of Avat^ras, In 
the past, the Lord Himself descended to earth, incranated in flesh, and 
spoke the word, the imperishable yoga to the first man. The sacred 
teaching is transmitted down the line. This is a tradition of the land 
how tbe incarnation took place. 

But the tradition decays with the passage oftime. Again the 
Lord must descend to save the mankind. When the world comes to a 
great crisis, the hour must produce the man,the divineincarnation, or 
clse the Dark Ages descend. When the crisis has a spiritual seed or 
intention in the mind and the soul of a man the manifestation of 
God-consciousness originates. This is what is calied the descending of 
the divine incarnation to raise the faded eternal laws of nature to powcr. 
His mission is to relieve the seekers after truth who are oppresscd by ihe 
reactionaries of darkness and to destroy the evil-doers who scek to 
maintain the denial of an etħical and practical, a natural and philoso- 
phical and a religious and spiritual doctrines of life. 
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The Incarnation thcory ojBfered a way out. God is no longer sepa- 
rated by a meaningless distance from the world of human beings, but 
has actually descended in the hearts of humanity, thus making possible 
the absolute unity of the human souls, In Jesus, Mohammad, Buddht, 
Krsna, Zoraster and other leading exponents of religions of the world, 
we have the union of the human race with divine-consciousness. Iraper- 
fect human individuals through his power of sense, will and intelligence 
of self-involved, develops his powers from form to form, ultimately findi 
identity with the Divine the Universal Godhead. 

Comparative study of religions tells us that higher religions pos- 
ses features in common with the low and primitivc. The incarnation of 
Fish, the primitive conception, finds similarity in almost all religions. 

The story of Fish is related to Manu, the first man, narr'tted with 
some variance in the various literary works, i.e. the Atharvana-veda, 
the Satapatha-br^hmanj, the Mahabhàrata, the Matsya^ Bhagavata^ 
Skanda, Vimudharmottara^ Agni, Garuda, Naradiya, Kalki^ Brahma^ 
vaivarta Pur^nas the Quran, the Bible, etc. 

Manu and the Flood : While explaiaing the value and object of 
the Idà ceremony the story of Flood is introduced as follows : 

*In the morning water was brought to Manu to wash with, even 
as it is offered today to wash hands with. While he was washing a fish 
came into his hands. The fish said, *keep me, and I will savc thee*. 
'What wilt thou save me from? ' 'A flood will sweep away all creatures 
on earth. I will save thee from that'. *How I am to keep thee?* 
*As long as we are smalP, said the fish, *We are subject to destruction; 
fish eats fish. Thou shalt first keep me in a jar. Whcn I outgrow 
that, thou shalt take me down to the sea, for there shall I be beyond 
destruction.' 

It soon became a great horncd fish called Jhasa, for this grows 
the largestj and thcn it said : ^the flood will come this summer, Look 
but for me, and build a ship. When the flood rises, enter into the ship, 
and I will save thee.' After he had kept it, he took it down to the sca. 
And in the same summer, as the fi^h had told him, he looked out for the 
fish, and built a ship. And when the flood rose he entered into thc ship. 
Then swam up the fish; and thus he sailed swiftly up towards the moun- 
tain of the north, 'I have saved thee', said he (tħe Fish), Tasten the 
ship to a tree. But let not the water leave thee stranded while thou art 
on the mountain top. Descend slowly as the water goes down'. So he 
descended slowly, and the d ^scent of the mountain of the north is called 
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'the dcsccnt of the Maau*. The flood then swept ofif all the creatures 
on eaith, and thus Manu ħere remained alone.' Then it is told how 
Manu begets tfae race of mankind through his daughter Ida. 

The fish as an AvatSr of Vis^u is worshipped by the Hindus. 
Varfous exploits are attributed to Vispu, namely the saving of Manu 
from the flood; the taking out of tħe Vedas, the religious literature 
of the Hindus, from the clutches of Hayagriva, the demon, who had 
stolen them away into the depthi of the sea; and recovering of conch- 
sħell, Pancajanya after kiiling PaScajana, the demon. 

This above story forms tħe basis of all the later stories. Story of 
FK-h in the Quran: Yunus, "he of the Fish"- this epithet explains why 
Yunus is considercd to be one of the major prophets in the Quran; a pro- 
phet who was swallowed by a Fish. Yunus, as an apostJe of God, fled 
TshsiSl^^lfj"' overloaded. He was condemned by the lot and then 
fish «^"«>wed h,m. He was worthy of blame. But he sincerely praised 
the Lord. The Lord ħeard him and ħe became one of the righteous 
the major prophets of Islam. ngnteous, 

. proS^^^^iTin^tru^^r^^^^^^^ — - 

word fr^ Y?hver threeT^ fat t'''' '^'''°^^ "^ ^°°^ħ ^^"' «* - 
Jonah «cd«s thV d" 5^^^^^^^ Again 

«cs«ge to Ninevites God ^^"^3*11^^^^°'''^' f "' '^""^" '''' 
his cħoiccr members to fulfil Hrpu^se ' g^^ r^^^/°^ P'-«P-«d 
sighted man a Icsson- Jonah nr;!?^ ■ !.' x. H^self gives short- 

40 days; o„ th. 37th daV ^00^ hl '' P""^^^™^"* comes af ter 
P»nt,restorealI.l.yJdtnSSy"a:^^^^^^^^ ^hcy re- 

God grants His forgiveness to them. ^ °^ resurrection 

SJmilar conccptions like thk 
»inrTrtli,ions,fth=»o,ld. Differ™ ..Kt""'"^ '" """» m^or and 
o<bcr,„„di„,|„f„„j.„°„,,^«^""» «l>8>»i>s donoldiffer one an- 

-..re^;,*;::tn;r.,°;,-:::;:::%'S ■'f<"'i»i.y i..he.„„a„ 
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the human nature may be moulding its principles, thoughts, fcellngs, 
actions, based on the lines of that Christhood, Krishnahood, Buddha- 
hood, Mohammadhood transfigure itself into the divine. If this purpose 
of the divinity being is properly understood by human beings and a spirit 
of accommodation isdevelopcd by them in their urge to realize ultimately 
the Brahman, many of the present age evils and ills can be avoided. 



REFERENCE 

Iddt : She is called the instructress of Manu. Many passages are 
ascribed to her in thc first institution of the rules of performing sacri- 
fices. Satapatha-brahmana: represcnts her as springing from a sacrifice 
which Manu performed for the purpose of obtaining offspring, he begot 
upon her the race of Manu. Purdtnas: In the Purnrtas she is the daughter 
of the Manu Vaivasvata, wife of Budha (Mercury), and mother of 
Pururavas. 



SRI H. KRISĦNA BĦAT 

DATE OF BĦÀMAHA - THE AUTHOR OF 
RASIKARASÀYANA 



Bhàmaha, the author of Rasikarasayana, was a later alahk^rika. 
The internal citations and quotations prove that he must have flourished 
laterthan Vidyanàtha, the authorof the Pramparudrlya. The earliest 
known work which quotes him was Tippa Bhiipala's Kcfmadħenu (a.d, 
1470) a commentary on Vamana's KHvyalahkUrasUtra-'Vrtti, A verse, 
which ii the cxamplc of slesa-guna in thc Rasikarasnyana, indirectly 
refers to thc achievements of one Laksmana Dandanayaka (a.d. 1405-53) 
of thc Vijayanagara dynasty, and thc revival of thc Bàna king in tht 
south by that general. According to inscriptions this occurrcd in tho 
ycar a.d. 1453. Hence, thc author must bavc composed his work in 
the third quarter of the fiftccnth ccntury a.d. 

S.K. De and S.N. Das Gupta think that there arc thrce Bhàmahas.* 
But according to Krishnamachariar there is one more Bhimaha who 
thould have flourished after the tweifth century a.d. to whom thc 
authorship of Rasikarasccyanais ascribed** The Dasarupaka, Bħavaprakdisa, 
Kàvyaprakdtsa, MahdtnStaka, Ratiraħasya, and Pratnparudriya have 
been mentioned in this Bhamàha's work. It also borrows quotations 
andexamplesfromthe Hayagrivavadha, Vikramorvasiya^Màlavikctgnimitra, 
SEtkuntahf Raghuvamsa, Kurndtrasambhava^ Megħaduta, Sisupdtlavadha, 
RatnTivalh NctgUnanda, Amarusataka, Vairàgyasatakar MctlatimSdħava, 
Uttararamacarita, Maħnviracarita, VenisamhEcra, Kavyctdaria, Rudraf^-- 
lahkSra, Viddhas^làbha^jikn, Srhg^ratilakap Aucttyavicctracarca, Kavydt^ 
nusasana, Prasannaraghava and CandtUloka, The latcst wcrk quoted 



1, His. Skt. Lit., p. 527. 

2. Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 329. 
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in thc abovc list is Prataparudriya of Vidyànàtha of a.d. 1325. Quota- 
tions from Rasikarasayana occur in Tippa Bhiipàla's Kamadhenu. This 
commentary is ascribable to the later half of the fifteenth century A. D. 
So, Bhàmaha, the author of the Rasikarasayana must have flourished 
between the second quarter of the fourteenth century and the first haJf 
of the fifteenth century'. 

Recently more cvidences have come to light regarding the date 
and author of thc Rasikarasàyana. While quoting from the Amarusataka, 
Bhàmaha has made good use of the version of Vcma Bhupàla (a d. 
1403-1420).* Not only the reading of tħe verses are fbund to be common, 
but also the verses which are found only in Vema Bhupàla are cited by 
the author/ On this ground it is probable that either- the author had 
access to the recensions of Vema Bhiipàla or Vema may also have 
borrowed from Bhàmaha or both followed a common source. Any way 
the foHowing points show that the author should have followed Vema 
Bhiipala, not vice versa. 

,■„ ti, Jri'"?\^''''VJi'' ^<»"°^*°S ^"^eas the example for hJesaguna. 
in tħe fifth chapter of ħis work. ' ' 

srimad-dak§ina-sindhurajam amarakridavanàriokaha- 
slighàlaàghanacàturipriya-suhrtpraudhapriyam bhàvukam . 
pi94yàndhra^pramadà-kapola-makari-saubhàgyaTMTvainkasa— 
stħayad? (spbàyad) vikramanayanàlisumanali pràcinapiwadayah . 

vtkramanayana, etc, have.some.historical signifioance Qm LaklTium 
Da,danayaka (i.e. Laksmana Dandanàyaka) (a.d. im-USiy a g«e^ 

Ix.rdof theSouthemOcean' whiohisfound in onrof WsSStion' 

4. &e ^««^ iwa Orieatal S«i«> No. 101. Introduction. p. 30 ' 
*7. 71. 73, 7C7B,V'st'^s,\'X\s^, ^ ^*'' ''' «* «. « 

5;e^^oUowlng. v«se, .ave been ci.cd by BhSaaaha : 78. 63. 65. 61. 
6- 567 of 1904: 128 of 1901; SII. vol. VII. 318. 
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oftheyear a.d. 1438'^ Ħe appeared to havc acquired that title after 
conquering Ceylon (a.d, 1435-38) with the help of the Pàndya ruler 
Arikesari Paràkrama Pàndya (a.d. 1422-66). In circa 1440 Lakkanna 
madc the Pandya king the feudatory of Vijayanagara and ebtablished 
him/the throne at Madura, but the Pàndya seeing that the Vijayanagara 
throne was in danger revolted to thc overlords and was subdued by 
Narasa Nàyaka/ Once again the Madura province came into the 
hands of the Vijayanagara rulcrs. The inscriptions reveal the fact 
that in the ycar a.d. 1453^ Lakkanna instalied one Bàna chief Kalai- 
kovil Sundarattol Màvali Vànadariyar on the Pànd^an throne, thus 
wiping out the Pàndyan power. This further substantiates to the fact 
that Daksina-sindhuràja referred to in the verse cited above could be 
Lakkanna Dandanàyaka himself, as the substanc^i of the other epithet 
*the destroyer of the fortune of the Pandya women', is borne out of 
this incident. Hence it is possible that the author might have composed 
his work just after the completion of the reinstallation of the Bana 
Chicftain to the throne of the Pandyas. 

The other terminus falls not later than a.d. 1470 because a 
commentary on Vàmana's KUvyalankarasUtra-vrtti called Kàmadhenu 
which was written by Gopendra Tripurahara Bhiipàla quotes this. 
Mr. Krishna Sastry has shown convincingly that Gopendra Tripura- 
hara Bhtipàla is none other than Gopendra Tippa Bhtipàla of the 
Sàlva family/" Tippa Bhiipàla's reign falls between a.d. 1453-81. 
He had a title Tripurnntakà* which is known from his inscription 
dated a.d. 1468," which can be identified with the title Tripurahara 
found in his commentary- This title occurs for the first time in one 
of his inscriptions of a.d. 1468. So Kamadhenu might have bcen written 
somewherc after that date and before a.d. 1481 and Kamadhenu is the 
earliest known work to make use of Bhamaha's Rasikarasayana. 
From these it could be concluded that Bhàmaha could have written 
his work between a.d. 1453 and 1470. 



7. 144 of 1903. 

8. Satyanath Aiyyer : Nàyakas of Madura, p. 375. 

9. ibid. 

10. ASI, 1907-8, p. 253 f.n. 11. 
U. MER 89 of 1905; 56 of 1897. 



SRI D.T. TATACHARYA 

THE CURSE OF KÀMADHENU 

The Kiug, Dilipa, reraained ciiildless for a long tinie. At last he 
decided to have his Guru Vasistha's advice as to what he should do to bc 
blessed with a son. The sage went into a trance after which he revealed 
to the king the cause of his childlessness. It is described in his Raghu- 
vamsaby Kilidàsa a& follows: 

sf3[f^u|(*^#f m\ l^ m% W^l: II 

31=|^H(^ iff WT 3[^ ^ ^ *j(^^fd I 
H<^«fd JHRTsq sfirf^r ^ ^W\ W 11 

JI^ c^W i iHl^l^l : ^ ^iW\^**\^ II 

|fc?T^ g^WT^ f^ ^HNHI^'i: I 

R%^% ^ ^: 'i*4'i?*Mf^'W: II I- 75-79. 

"When, after waiting on Indira, you were returning to Earth, tħe 
divine cow, Kàmadhenu, was, on your way, standing under the shadc 
of the Kalpataru, the heavenly munificent tree. Being in a hurry to be 
with your wife the same night, sincc, othcrwise, you feared, you would 
bc committing a sin, you failed to perform the pradakshitta to the divine 
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cow. Shc then curscd >ou - "Since you slight me, you should have no 
progeny unless you worship niy daughter". That curse was heard neither 
by you nor by your charicteer. Kiiow that, due to that disregard of the 
devine cow, you have no son born to you. Surely failure to venerate 
thc venerables prevents good rcsults from happening." 

No doubt it is a duty, a dharma, cnjoined by Sàstras that men, 
when a cow is seen on the way, should pass on, leaving it on their right 
side, which means doing/??-<2J^À'sm<7 of it. and, therefore, failure to do 
so is a sin. But why for this the poet should make the cow itself feel 
ofTcnded and cast a curse on the man t Besides, is the idea conceivable 
that Kàmadhenu would curse somebody? Will it be compatible with 
the nature of Kimadhenu ? 

Besides, the sage further says to the king: 
W^ cf^ i^^: ^ ^W^^ CT5T: | 

^m m^\ mgr ^pi^ fl w ii 

"That divine cow now remains for yielding oblations for the long- 
lasting sacrifice benig performed by Praceias in the netherworld, thc 
way to which, is sealed and guarded by serpents, Worship with your 
wife in her place her d*iughter, Nandini which whcn pleased will 
fulfill all desires.'* 

According to the curse the King should, in atonement for the sin, 
worship the daughter-cow itself whiih was present in the hermitage of 
Vasi^tha and not the mother-cow, Kàmadhenu, which is kept in thc 
netherworid. Why should Vasjstha direct thc King to worship the 
daughtcr as the substitute for the mothcr ? 

Besides, take away the two verses of curse, 77, 78, and read the 
stanza 79 immediately after the 76th and sec whether the sense is not 
cogent and complete : 

"With her, deserving to be perambulated, you did not do wcll. 
Know, on account of this disregard to her, your longing is one with 
an obstacle,- 

Could there be any doubt then that thc two stanzas are not oniy 
unncccssary but aJso awkward and interpolated by somconc who was 
not a perfect soholar or sahrday&. 



SRI R, R. ATGUR 

SIR RAMAKRISHNA GOPAL BHANDARKAR 
DOYEN INDOLOGIST OF INDIA 



Ramakrishna Gopal Bhaudarkar was born on Thursday 6th July, 
1837, at 9-40 A.M., in a famous Saraswat family at Malavan. Out 
three brothers and four sistcrs he was the second. 

If the villagc school of Malavan was a centrc of his elementary 
education, Ratnagiri was thc centre of his secondary education. With 
zcal and devotion he was following the first lcsson in English in 1847. 
Fivc years at thls High School proved to be ground-work for his studious 
habits, regularity - the assets for his coming days. 

Bhandarkar wantcd to prosecute his studies further, but he was 
trcading a new path and setting up a new tradition in his family unhcard 
and undrcamt. 

Determined as he was, Bhandarkar arrivcd at Bombay in January, 
1853, and was putting up with his sister. He got through the final exa- 
mination from Elphinstonc Institution (HighSchool Section) in 1854 and 
topped the list of succtssful candidates. 

Whcn hc joined the Elphihstone collcge, scholarships werc 
awarded to him onc after another. The late Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji, a 
patriot to his fingers tips, was Professor of Mathematics at that collcge. 
Mathematics intcrestcd young Bhandarkar most and this naturally 
brought him closer to Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji. Butthisgreat Profcssor 
who recognised spark in this young man, after an year's service at the 
college resigned and sailed to England. Naturally Bhandarkar expressed 
his utter disappointmeħt over his departurc* Despite his favouritc sub- 
jcct, Mathcmatics, he studied English and History. His typical 
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conccntration, industrious nature, studious habits were the watch-words 
of his college carcer, The training by stalwarts iharpened his tools in 
the field of research. 

Bhandarkar entered the Covcrnnient service as a clerk and retircd 
on 13-7-1893 as Profcssor of Sanskrit, after eleven years of service. He 
took up the Study of Sanskrit on the advice ofMr. Howard the then 
Director of Public Instruction. He could combine in himself 'traditional 
Sanskrit learning with comparative and historical methods of Modern 
European Linguistics.' 

The professorial career of Bhandarkar was not snaooth, as he 
was supersedtd by Dr. Peter Peterson. But he observed fstony silence 
with neither jealousy nor cold-war attitudc on his part. On the other 
hand Bhandarkar condoled thc death of Dr. Peterson paying him 
glowing tributes. Injustice done to him was done away with. 

Active life of a dynamic personality, like Bhandarkar over more 
than sixty years was sound to be many sided with varied intcrests. As 
an experienced teacher for nearly twcnty five years, either at High 
School or College, he was equally at home in teaching Sanskrit Gram- 
mer, VedSnta, Linguistics, Drama or Logic or the History of religion 
with his analytico-synthetic method of teaching. He was an inspiring 
teacher dearly loved and highly respected. 

Bhandarkar's title to undying fame lies equally well in his hard 
work inthe field of antiquities. Research in this field wa» more or 
less a monopoly of the Westerners. Sri Balashastri Jambekar and 
Dr. Bhau Daji, were the first two Indians from the Bombay Province 
to entcr the field. but both died young. Bhandarkar continued their 
work. Tfaough by an accident he turned his ftce towards antiquities, 
his clainas of competency were settled in his life time. His intellectual 
vigour, independent ideas, acute powers of argumentation, flair for ori- 
ginal rcsearch won him laurels and brought credit to his country. He 
ranked with the topmost Orientalists of the day, like Shankar Pandit, 
KX Telang, Bhagwanlal Indraji and Westerners like Buhlcr, Kielhorn, 
Peterson and Fleet. European Orientalists quoted him often with deep 
rcspect We&tern Scholars like Dr. Sylvin Lcvi, who called on him at 
Sangamashram in 1923, were first to recognise his scholarship. 

Dr. Bhandarkar was a social and religious reformer but not a re- 
voluntionary. But his role was misunderstood and he was attacked 
tooth and naii, even after his death. Lokamanya Bala Gangadhar Tilak 
wasoneof bisbittcrcritics, Learned Dr. Bhandarkar has said, *Tilak 
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has treated me with studied discourtcsy". Bhandarkar was a great 
patriot, with no party politics. As a leader of Prarthanasamaj, ħe 
stood for Hinduism, devoid of sectorianism, Age labelled him as an 
old man, but he never scoffed at thc hot blooded youth. 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. stands out 
as a monumcnt of his work, carrying on the work of this great master. 
On 6th July, 1917, the day ofits inauguration Dr. Bhandarkar prcsen- 
ted his rich Library of 3,000 rare and valuable books and journals, 
valued at Rs. 25,000/- then. Since then, the Institute has bcen recog- 
nised as a nucleus of Indological studies besides housing the Central 
Officeofthe AlHndian Oriental Conference. 

The literary career of Dr. Bhandarkar, a voracious reader and 
voluminous writer, was remarkable. Hc never handled his pen, un- 
less it was worth-while to write. Research was his lifc and blood and 
push into unknown, his sport and pastime. Review of Dr. Martin 
Haug'i translation of Aitareya-Bràhmana, published in the Native Opinion 
Bombay, dated 28-2-1864 and 6-3-1864 was his first article, published 
at his young age of twenty-seven and it brought him laurels. 
Prof. Weber of Berlin University included his review in his famous 
journal Indische Studien, vol. IX, pp. 177 ff. His Presidential address 
at ihe First AlHndia Oriental Conference, Poona, on 5-11-1919 was 
his la»t article. For fifty-five years, he wielded the pen. 

Much of his work is hidden away in the research journals of this 
country as well as foreign. He has contributed fifty-five articles {Epi- 
graphia India-l, Indian Antiquary-- 25, Indian Social Reform-l, Indian 
Philosophica Review-l, International Oriental Conferences-^, Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal-l, Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
Royal Asiatic Society-Xi, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland-'U Times^l, Z,i).A/.<?.- 1), besides his 
Presidential and Inaugural addresscs. His rejoinder to Mr. Justice 
Ranade on his Convocation address has been publshed in the Bombay 
Gazette, April, 1894. 

His works, First Book of Sanskrit {iS64) iind Second Book of 
Sanskrit (1866), running through many editions (Englisħand Gujarathi) 
were irreplaceable text books for many years. Malatimàdhava (1876, 
ed, 2. 1905) is a standard work in this subject. His six Reports on 
Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1882-1891, can be referred to as 
hiftory of Sanskrit Literature and Philosophy, His Early History ofthe 
Deccan was incorporated in the Bombay Gazetteer. His work, Vaisnavism 
Saivism and minor religious systems, forms a class by itself in the 
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reiigiout historv of India. This contributioQ of 170 pages forms a part of 
l^»cychpaedia of Indo-Aryan Research (1913), plaiined and executed by 
Dr. BuhlerandDr. Kiclhorn. While writing thisbook Dr. Bhandarlcar 
■A as 76 ycars old and his cye-sight was impaired. He got it written by 
hi- Retder for many years. His Wilson Philologieal Lertures delivered 
n 1877 'publisħed in 1914) trace tħc linguistic development in India 
froni the language of the Rgveda to the modern vernaculars of Northern 
India. His researches covered the fields of Sanskrit Literature in all its 
hranches, Comparative Philosophy, Epigrapħy and History. 

Neithcr tħe honours nor many firsts to his credit were new to 
Dr. Bħandarkar. He was one of the first two graduates of the Bombay 
Lniverstj. H; ran.ked as the eighteenth Vicc-Chancellor of the Uni- 
^crMtyandthesecond Indiantooccupytħis exalted position. He was 
amember of the Bombay Branchoftħe Royal Asiatic Society ^1865), 

SrjrMiin',,"^ '^' ^^^'^ ^^'"*'= S^^^^^y °f Great Britain and 
memEfr lr;i" a °^ ^^^ ^*^'""' University (1887), Honorary 

iLjAV'rt''^^'' ^°"^'y °^^^^^y (^««7), St. Petersburg Im- 
tutc (1895) '"' °' ^'''""^ ^''''^' ^°'^^8» ^-"'ber of French InsTi- 

Councn'n^'T^tfLJM ^'"^f ^' °f tħe Viceroy's Legislative 
1904 905 H^' , J^«'"''erof the Bombay Legislative Council 
i»04-l»5;. He wasknigħtedin 1911. '-""«<'" 

».ohi.„aJh«s„;„," d;°i;a':::,;7ir«;r'' ^™ "^ '°"« 

ireatest. His was too ri.^h s> „Z ,• Indology as one of the 

Phtr, «searchw'orker-known 1; ?' ^'.? ^""""^ ^'^ħolar, philioso- 
origiaaHty. and pene r.tion as Zll'l ""t r'°^' °' ^"^^*^*^ -"<* 
^Pe^ker, spiritedreformer activeLil t'^^^^^^ty, teacħer. public 
crit,c.I compiler. ,„ sZri. ħ "^s a v rtile"' T T'''-^"^' ^^'"^-^' 
l.v.nglegend of scholarshi; anrLrseve'^^^^^^ 
added modesty and sobriety'of t 0^1? p^essT^n '''°^^"'^^' ^^ 



Dr. KISHOR NATH JHA 



=?pf^ fl •^W<dT^lQ?t% '^^f«lW^^: *Bf«E5^ I ^ ^tċ^: ?^- 

?rf^ sr^i^rr^i^: ^w^s'T^itsqqċrr^ #^ ^s^, ^ fct oJj M Muri 
wsi^^ur^fcwt- àfer^fDit H(4ifJr*Hf % m^ ^^^taWpri^ gfef^- 

^JFf ^ffnrrfe ^feXN w I u iiCq Mi^'^'i^<lK ?r^B^^ «?i^- 

"^ dw4Al*wi srrfwrfg^ <{)i<wHM4iuHHi ^^fa'-j^^frRr^ ^ 
Mpj^ywi *iċifr^^ċ?i cTST' 5i^^Trjrr«pgqqf% q^q fn^utift^dl-^- 
JTRi^r R^ ^-^isf^' Wi^' Wrf^: I 3r?r i3tt - 

^r#W3$;5ffcrTr*if3*T*f%i^: i 
^m^ 'A^M^ oiliMid Hr^tei^^ii 

ffcf R^^^aT^'Rsr ?rr?i[4iNFr^o??|ff5||- 'ifiJ|^rgi^i#!R^,i'^^r^- 
^K^^ff^HRrifi'^^g^^qf JTċrr^ ^^jii^c^ fR«Tt#5iT%i#qfW 
f^FcTR^ ^fqi^ 1 3i^f ^ M »mi^' f^^ I 



:i S.V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL 

^: \ 

ji'wiWH^KTr^ sfċifefgf^ 1 f^ ^rfecnċq^^: qjif^fp^ ^l^ff^ 

?^I ^r^Fltlf*^c^iiM<«iloi)*% grfi^ifSil: ^m^ V^\ 1? ^ Wi- 

Ti+Mc^^Hi* sfH I g«rrfl: - ^Tr'rscTOr 5r«PRj5#!ra^:à-2Rrq^ mm- 

»1^ ^'^i'? ^■**^«fid*<: ^[flqjj^ri^^wrw =^ q^H^^qi'l ?r^ċRr- 
^sr^ 1 m ^im ^*q1^-* :- "^;^ s^rlsrss^ tsiT «r^ i 
^ sppTT^ q^ d^^wic^fcj ^apRi^i ■■•• 3t?=2 3;r^r9Trl^R5ifRr^" 
ifi^ I dw4<D*wi ^Nt^i^ti %^*rm k^ ?^ff^f*Tll% d ^^^id ^iprr 

^?i3^ ^ft^^ l cfsIT il <il*mfifTt>: 

[^3 ^■^HMl^+l^^'M'PJtRt: m: 1 
i^] -■3T?g^ f%:^2I^P#I$^ mw^ \ 

3. ^^w^, inn 



pqyr^ ^iPtf^<!ii^4^4>i'ih<Jd*^ 



^ 



mi ^^ ^w^ 



3Tsq<m R^TrMrfiq^ ^?rfrft^53?5rq^r2iki5^'Frf«i^ 
^ 5fT%r: ^ mn^m^ %^ ^stjf^ i cisrr =? mf^^RN) •- 

i^TJITf^' * l^ I 

wmħ Kmħ ^^àmj ċiT^^H^m^Ji ^i^q^rgq^ «r«tw 

cl?f^f^q^I^lfj!riTf<T ċlt%q%t ^Kt^H <i^M\^ I 3T5i??r H jt^ — 
"^ ^R: ?ffqt ċlt--I^H' ?TI^(f%:^^T#q%ft^ f*r^l^lRd-rt:?IHH,, 

<ik^i^ 3 qrtq^ir 1 ^r^r sfċ^rr^ q^Rjr^rwT^T^^^sjTTTT^ |f% jt. 

R:^WTf^sraT f*-^id'^cri|[*{^4: " I^ qf^^4I«INi^<^^y W^^- 

^?T^ qf^3^<r 1 sTċT '^-55rr^ sf%jR ?[ ^rr^r^:^ ^iqfsq^ 
sTTċTr^^JTrfq" ^tisi^r^^t mim^ ^rT^Tfgq^qpsr^ ^m^- 



mtim % 



^sir ^ 2Tsrr *rrsq^*n^ ^^: rHI^ ^^ 
q^ljTT^^fsr^ ^nnscrf^ siJTPJr^T^ qR^fe^d^cT^ ws; i "^^ - 

" qsftq: ^lfl^iRr gqrJT: ^^'Ton^ i 
arr^JT: ^Hmfuit ?p«^f%^ *rar II " i^ 

?^igryr i^ ? i4ci=Ml<'=hi^i ^cn^-«i<uMiMi^i crT?T^jf+i*c^4 q^^Frf^r 
q#%5i ^ JMqFiqwiT: I 3rcr ^ " frsrf^ f^^ am^hj 
m\i^mm " ?f^ TOq?W5wfàTHiR, «<if^*i<t^ y4^i>i %ir^- 

^«PT ff^ sqRc^ - " ?tI Wm*l<*c<l|<r«PT:, ?Rl?Tt ^^iMftJisq^- 

crlf% " ^jspi^ ^t M a^fcl =g R^MHfċirT qRj}il4<si*^ fl «in¥ic^<'i^i 



5. PZTR^fN^, 2. S<= 

6. PJrrT^JT^am, 1. 'iV^ 
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T^TBgr ?i9r IM torf^ i sri'qm^ ^f^rjwi^s^pe PKi^^m^ 

?T5r ^, gq^issqgq^rssq^^: "i^q^^rTiJr^' Iċarfirsr^l^ 
^i^?^ ^ 'TT'^J?^!^^ m m^ I srf? 5 ^ ^ qg^ i 
?w ^ %r - ^^ ^ t^?r mm wmmmm^^^ 

^^ ^^mm ^^ ^mmm^ 1 g^f^^ - «,n^_ 

^^ »t^ if^ fg^^ I ^ ?#*: sr^ qSRorRt i^^q,^ 

^S9r f%Tf^ ^irmr ^?f?i% ^rf^ 1 
^^"'^f^Ht^ ^T^s^rrHrRor^ f^ li ' ^ 
ff^ ^Wlfeqr ^rfciggniq^fg^ ^^ ^ ^ 






8- ^^^?^. i^, V5V 



m^ ^O^ ^R*4w ^ ^ap^ srarn^ I sra ^ '^*il??rRir^-. 
52?^ ^**n*'fe ^® ^ *!i*w "jlwr #?i^ ^^- 

TW #f^5?J^ I cl^ m«^ ^qg^ SdH^*<lId «iF^*<à ċf^^ i^- 

ff^ mà^m *TFw sRff^ ^i^ f^f^fe 'it^M 3 wrf^^Nf^ 
^2?rċqf7 I m^ - 'ċRfrrg: sr^ gspTi^ sspiq^ %'f^ g^ 
^josċr ^f ċRT i^ smr^T^rf^ 1 cwf^tNtijRjW^ ^fsJfes^ "^qw 
^^f%rf%ff ^jti^Ff^ '^^jfN^ ff% 5njptr: , '»1^^ dIW<i'*<uf(*l m^- 

r#td^ 5Tff^: ^l = 11 ^ M 3 ^ f^iWf^: fl^ff^'F^: 
^ċfi^ ^*Trsrf3^3d4- "J^r^l^: , >T^^<f^: ^f^ *icf^'>=l*4g»T#: 

5r5?£rnTw^(f^ ' jf^i^otkt^ dWii<i«wt'#iWiu^i<' '^ f^ 
f%<52Tr"TfwTr %f^ R^iHUM^ur ^f?nwfw#' l^:^^^Ti^^R%f?r 1 ^ w^: 

|^< "^^ ^ f^^rf^l 'JTĊT'àċFT^ Jlf^là^fifWr ^ ^k: 

T^lHlf^ I «iHtq(d^ *<Juwii4^M - ?pi^^ g^Tsn^ ^^^ 
5fi^FċPT%Tr?i2T ^^ċi^rr -^^ħ \ ^^^- mm^ ^ srtW?- 

"^i^^t^'^: TT ^ »3^- ^ ^ ^4(H«fidf " f fcT TT^": l siriq- ^- ċl^ 
Trf^tNfft^ "^ ^^.^r^lt^?!pri^?% ildl lidH 1 fkl<TRl1<)m*làHR!ll^ : 
|^<5Toff^ Iċq^TT^;^: I " ;i^^d^'lo^lMliiq«(^<dl ^t^lf^T^-W5T^ 

^fi^ %^ srwi^ 'as^ji^ ^^r^: jit^ċt ^%f% 1 wfif jit^jt^it^- 
5^'^rfq "^^ST f^RĦoi^'^tiJċ^ ^^^ Pi#rg^ , ^rq^ ^: t^ 

10. =^'n^'T, 3111'= 

11. ^^f^^, ^niii 

12. '^^r^gw, wvs^ • 

13. ċTTċwiiw, '.ni^^ 
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5^^ I ' l^ ^ l^rJTTtmra^i ^t^^rrtR: ^^rfe^Ffr i m 
^ m^ I m t^?: wi^: wrfff'% gf HfMĊl^Th qr m^ t^^q^ 
mm i^N^i^^rf^^'T^i^^ff^ ^53^ hct^ %t^i 

i^ =g ^f^ ??|^ 5#f ^q ira^ <ii^tqlcit^ i d'h<N r 4 
srfcf ?T?r^: ^f^rq^ m ^m^ I stċt ^ fm^ ^^ ^Nim*k w^ 
H^imi^ =^fs2rrjn% f^: ^: ^f^^ wfm: ^•srf^ifrjf^q- 
^^r^ ^f^ ^ ^^^ sr5f?Mfq 1 m ^^ #w: - 

fiqiRai^^fif^i-sr^fsnrf^Tfi: ^^^f%jr5jRR=i^N'r i 

2t^^ii*ild*<M^JMId-«l^ mf^ ^^^^ II 

vd^d*<^Nl'i[ irr^ #ċrRi 2f%2p3; u 

«tl*ifH*ii ^r?fOTr^5[ogt ^JtcHitHHicTf ?R?ffwr 1 

si^n^g^TO: w{^ t^^jr^ ?r%#i3iTf% 11 '^ 

14. ^T^^i?w, vnn^ 



SRI KĦANDAVILLI SURYANARAYANA SASTRI 

^s:5Pif?[ ^ToZi^ ^^ ^j %: II J (gra fi|^*fiHWl ) 
^ ^s^ ^^ ^^ »TIW ?f% frfioqij; I ^^H^%f H*c=((<fl^: %qr5f 

^fjf f^ ^JTi^ ^^acTff fw Mf^ I q^fi^ fW ^^ w^- 

5f|2rr ir ^k^^^s^h^^i ^aisft: ^ 'dWH«i>r m^ if^ i stċt 
'Cf ^qHW-Hf^^r *ifd<j^^ ^^r% qcj^qwd^^ ^»r t^ Tf^ 



^ S.V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL 

fċT^ 3TRt "R^I^, wTdcll'HW *|oi|*RcrT ^H+lldflW ^^clc^W ^?? 

^l4?r^RT52rr^*T: ^^ ^^ Hfm^ i ^ ' ttI^t^^ iti«ii*ilR<=i 

3T^ I 2isrr %% ^ ^r'? ^: ^r ssiigsl^, '^^^^ Hfr^r ^ 5r55[: i 
g-l^ flr^ 3#5Tr»Ti^r^?rrRfe hi^: i 'srjr ft5r^«f^ "^ fl^ - 

' Ri^^rs?: W§ ^^- ^ 5fr% ^fJT H^ ' # i^i»T|W|<=|-«Wr3- 

^rr^ m w^^^^-. frlc!?1*R.d=h<: q-sn^ ^^«iq^«r *[^, 

5r§^ f5T^%?f^Hr: f^^fg^T^f^^ ^m^ ^q^ I iliSR^: 

' m^à^ ' f^wcTf r^: ' ^^: 5!5r5q>fer^ ^m^ =^ferr4 ^^ i 
^ % '#r ^iJTrar ^r»TTBg5frtT«r' # ^^^rrf^ ^m^rs?: ^tpq- 

fti^ f^5=i^^s'4i*i<=i[4 3T^JTr?f^^^ M:*^qdi mg: i 

ST^f^ar - '....T^SITT^ ^ # ?IIWT% 5R^ # ^ Tn^rTr M^ I ' 
.3T«fe ^: JT^^ *T#, ^: qWT ^ I ZT^rr T^W f^^afl^' »TT# 

srr^ ?Fo^^ ^i t^^m^, m^ ^^r-. m: mħ: ^w^ e^ft 
HT^ I '?ci|^*Tj^^^. w^ ^^qst srp^: I i?5^ »Tr^f^^ 
"'^frflwiRT^ q^^JF^ cTr^^: ^fp^^ »T€<r i ^f^'^r^ f?r^- 
f ^frcrr ^: *Tf^^ i 

^ '^^5^trT ' ^ ' i^mtkhVi ?qTj5nR: w^ i f^r^ ' wm ' 
?r3l?T P'iJ.WHi'MH'Nl ^rf^TQfra^jferr ^r^ar i q^ċrrw ^tEo^s^^ t^t- 

fw^: - ^rf^^Te^fċTT, 511^51.5^: ' ^ ' Iċzr^i^^? ^qw^i^l^l- 

^N^ ^ ^m^ I Trftann- ^^f ^g-: , mf ^^t^m m: ^- 



^m^ m^ m^: ^H'^^wi ^mr\ i sra ^^ w^, '^m ^s^- 

?|p5f5R5R^^ ^^ W^ ċl2?T ?T "i^r^ ^>jfel«r II ' 

^r^rW: ^-H*KUH qTTTT^r: im fjT: ċr^ fl^jfw^TT^?!; 1 q:^?^^- 
f^'jf^^I^: ^T^T^T^^ ^<W^ pT^ 4l*<M"uidċl ^f^: siċJT^rgRTT 

Rf^Tif^ =g^ I ^T% tt^ f^mm^^ sFJT^TrnnfhTf^rwwt 
:i«^1*di 'T^ċi I ^ K^ ^t^duwii^mm^'smw^ i ^^^m- 

^f^<W-bmM: flr^Ill mfW^ċI^IT flWT 5^c#I q:^ JJ^ TOffe 
»11^ I 3T^¥<3If Wr^T^ Tf^igfl?^ fl'3rpi5^^i'?j?F5f5TFr i^ 
»T'7f5I - ' 3^J^ "^^fim 5j5fJT s^pRT l^ I ^ imM^: ' |% | 

^ ^^K^ ^f^^ii^ 3Tfjr^5i-r ^TO ^ w^^m^m^ mi^^- 

^^^^ =51 H^^ I ar^f^ ^qsT«fiT¥^ ^"Tftl^mTT^IT '^qTMl ^f^^ 
W^ ^^J^ I q:^?^3^^1 ^'TTfWT 5rt# qrlċZfT WTTq#T 
^^ R^fe I '^?T^tTf5T'?IT?TI?#T STp^R^qil^T: STTSFT^^T ^ 
^fsr2fi?fT«TT =g ?Tf%gT I STċI K^ U.d<N-*lR^^: 5R%^ JPITTSI; STT^ 

1?: ^TiTs^^^ 'j%«rr?ftg:i ^^ m-. '....m ^ ^sr f|sjfq^«rj 
fċzi^ ^r#^ srg-firċt: i k^^ ^^^: ^m mi f^^ ^rprs^sf^, 
^ċTT m^ ^ ^m^^ l^ ?^a[3il?qT^ sttto; i 



3T9rTT^ fftr^: l ^tr^^TJRFI^ ^ iTSf't ^M'*lPd+5«l 75^: , 
?I^ 5IS^f Tf^ċlt lf^5[fr5r%t^ WirtT: l ^Ici: gfe^FTcTT ^^m ^m- 
^ q^ m 5T f^ċfrf^ T^W ^#TTS^ ' ^Rl^ ' # f|cTf%q*Tr 

5Ei%%T I '^^rgT^^, 3ntT^^?*F^mt^n^^ ^r^ tt "^W 
fw^i^T ?rr '^ċ^WJT^rwrra^ ^fM^^ ^ nfs^ cPR^^vrt =:? 
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51^ wi^^ iMfcr: I sifT % w iF^rfiMt ^i\»4<d^ H^mm 
^^ qwf7 MKy5i*{u^d^wfR5fM I srarf^ si«nt Tf^ '?«r[^ 

»3:4 ^ferr^ - ' ^: ^r^ ftl^ w^ ^i^ ^^ ' ff^ i 

m ^rt ^sf^ ^'^K'idl ^ 'rNf: jjqTi^ ^fw i ^mm- 
R^f^di ^ ^*Jil<=iMiIy^^ ^i% Ei^Tfirt »3^1 w<3Tl% 
srfvr^rtoWf^^ =g i ^# Trl^r ^kim: ^ ^: T^f^^r^r^i 
M.ei^d'^Hl'wrr sr^^: 'fNi?: T^rafTrr^: m^i wrriċ^^ qTT^ 

?r# W^ I "^ ^^ ^^ m^à ^: ^W: 5fl**criJ|U|T^ 

sr^T^ ff^ ^hiuTkikuihIh 5^1% ft^r^^rf^ i 

?r?r: <rt 'f^^fokPr^ ^R^^sqr^R^ d'i**criiiuiM^ =^ €f^ 
S[^2rr^: I ^n^'^à^cqfsrwi^g^ ^5rf^ra[r^r^5^?raT ^^r^f'wN^ m^- 
5rf^cr% ^"t ^^ċT^ I Jrrpn^qcfi^JTO^^ - 

' fT#ntTr?5q?rgi[^ m^ ^rf^^ I 
w ^f^ ^msfi M^?iK*^^V<4f^?^ II ' (^-5?^) 

^^ 5il^^r?j*roTl:?r^ ^of^sfq" - 

M ^ra^ MR'*(^d'H-r-i-!riJrr 
^qt^^ f^fsRT T'T^rr f ċrr 5 1 
^^[^Rifs W! Mf^»Trf^ ?ir ^ 
«ni fi^5^ irgf^ ^«r ċf^: 11 

3TSlMd4l: d^H^^l'^i ^^'^fite^ ?rr^^5JT^[^^5t sr^rj^T^T^^ ^rfffRT- 
^^: I ^ - 

m w ^r m^ 

f^f^ ^ i^ qrlċrf 

f4^ ^»TR 'n^rr ^ '^.'^crT 11 (f, C H-0 



N'l^*<!!^P>We|*(| 



\\ 



mT^ mm ?r'Trf»T w^: 1 

ci«iTfwg- ^rr q%«r ?n?7r: 11 ("i-^) 

*t|^: tt^ ir1% - 

' '3RT sr^it^'Hdli^- cT^ ^: 5p|g^frf»TRf^ frf^ft =¥5^ » 

(f . ^- y) 

'^f ctq'«i^i5Rr?g»Ti#^l q-^^iror^, ^ wt: qi^ċfW^, ?t #ji^: 
fTn^*rl", ^ w^^n^i^^lfr^^ di=b*<r^iui^''rK^ =g q^ smfffef^r 

»Tr^f3T^^d-rt<|uwRqi| ^5rf^?T^: OTf^ ^TTJff : %l*<ri||uW*<JKHi- 

^m^ I crq^: ^^\ lċn??rl *rrqqf?wfà: ^N^qi^^ ™r 1 

1^^^ 5i^5rf <N'H»ipiyK'd :!i<<Ji1 f^dr^ %^ f^, ċT^^fr^t 
f^f^^T^f 5rf ċrt ^Fm ^s^i^m^ ^ttw: 1 '^f^^^^ERT^Fn?^ 

'T'*<MRuiW^d <W'H'HHld«i 5=^1^ ^ ^TMjd cf^ W ^^%rT ^SJ^ST- 

Trswj^ifir^njr:^ ^t ^i3rasr?^s^:3^^tftt q^ J't^^ i ^mn^- 

^^ 3T^5Tt ?f{f^l^ =^<rs^^R^<!lii«: iJim^Ml^'Hlsr^ ^lt^- 
Rt ^HK^d : !i<4lR dl < Sifrf^ siW^cT^ ċrf %TEf f^t^ | ^ g^ 

j^ ^ap^i^rffq q«Tr^qf{^^ ^RFKff^'^q ċi^:*i^wi 
^r^^R^ i^r^SST^: f^^fli, ^F^ ^^WTrf^crqfeqTJi^ffl-."^ =g ?{qi?r, 

SffT^^cT^^ g^lWqċ^f^^^rC^^^^ ?T^<rHH*<'l< ^: j 
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5WT^!i?Rrg?fR0T ?^*ifs?^: ?PWP:^5i?r sfiJrnricrvzit m^: \ 
sRf ^ miHH^ wmim ^F^^ ' Hrrfi^?f5% ^m ^MRd^^r ' 
f% mp^, ' JTrfe=^i[rfft ' ħ ^m^Bi^w^m^ ^ #^3^ 1 ^ 

H%sr: 'jisrr^ra'-JTċj;, ^Sif^qireJTfċrTifl^ ^t^rf 5:^^^^ ^iw^ ^=t 

^^'t^ ^ċqwr^q^c^ f?[^ffi[ft:ċrr: ^'Trf^^^r^Tsr^: Rf^ ^^JT- 

R^rflrcr T^^rsTOT'T^Tr^fii^siT qppfwċr: f^sq^^^jfoff^ *T5i?^ I ?T^fsfq 
frM^T^: 'j;^ ft52r^-^TTO#T "Tfrorar 5jjirfġ[f^ ^jrf^sa^qs^: 
T^^r^T |fl ^ċT?rwr^^ ft^??ir'n^«r^r%^# ferr^f^ ^rrpo^ ^ 1 
^?r^¥?TT3^#7R fifr^: ^^ lufi ?rf '^^T^r^^ i^d'^M^K'i^ srrferr^^, 
fs^^rcrrfsrg; iiT^rf^ ^ ^w^ t^ ^fT, ċt^ki^^ ^l^^^ wfoTċr^jj; 
^: I ^50^^^ f^^ċrr^i-'T: q^TiJT^^^ ^T^^nwrTsn^ ^f^tr^n- 
^rr^Fq^g;- "?Tfe ! ^ ^5f ċrrcrf^JT: , 3t% Wt 't^ ^r?^ 
^^cr^" (^o \~\K) *' 'T^MHHfq' (^^RwiifH 5T?rr^ f^- 
ft^" (^TTo ?-^«5.) ®rqt =^«PTgiT%^ ^rfj^^rr^^ sr^^fe.- 

m^^'. - w?^m! w^m ^m^^t 
M ^m^ s% f ^?jM^ I 
^JirTr^figfsqf^fsr^T^ m^ 
m^ ^ S^TfċT^: q^ ^^r^ 11»-^ 8I 

ċTċr^sr^?TJT% qjT: swrrf?^ 'STT^rq^sfJTJ?; i^^ jtwtt ^^ 

' ^dPsiyr w ^ ^ l^r^ 

gcrsrq ^ snwrq^i^ 
q p«n?fr5^ +rm*Rwify n ? 

^r^r f^qjif^ ċsqt^Rq^Pi^J!^ ^5%^: ^^%fc^ ^^ v^^ % 



^jti^r^l ^ '^ 5Ħqsr^: ^R^jifh^^ f^f^ #TI^ ^PT?r: 

^^^r 3TT^if%^- 



^ċq^ fq3[5n sf^'icr - 

ST^TT |[#?r ^jIT^ 11" ffct I 

^ W^^WP^^'PV^ ^T**<i^iuifyl4: ^^^TifT^^ ^ fFJ^ ^ I 

^HMI'M'l, It 



Dr. RAMESH SUNDARJl BETAY 

'itar i^ ^533'ir f%*R: JtiifiRw. I 
Jir ^ q^Ħpm g^w^ ^:^ ii 

' '«'NTMpm<fl TRT ^«Rr ^TlMld«i'-<M: I 

qmf ^: 5^ »Tf^ 5«j 'ffċrpw fli3; II ' 

51^ M^w f ^il fq" c|-«w«*iH4Hijfui 'ffgi^ R^àfg^, ^rsqrwipr t^- 
Mi[M*iHj«ii ^^^ ^'ra^p'OTpwft^n^ 5j^ Ts^m-. ^mm- 

»Tf5T5#5 sng^ I ^ i^ 'ft^: ^<^lfMdF 1^^^ flll«i|5lf 
«*^M<HMIM(^^ »<Kd]^<!(?H^ ^ir^T^^: f*l^WI- 

^ sr^zto: I 'i^sħ^ jft^: »jpf, ^ g^r^: ff'as'rpft '^^ i 

srrf^: «|W|R*I: , ^^KtillPH: ti«rH4lPH: 4^k41s^*I: I"^ *Tm^- 

in^'r^ ^ i ^bPc T, ^ ^m^ wM #ffgr: 'ftgM 5r«i^i 
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^ffem ^ ^[Jir %^ WTSIRW: I HH«l41=H<^|Pd<H'l t^^'lċPT 

Jirifer r%^ ^fm fW, ^rf^ 5 ?m% irmkf ^ffl(^%% ^5«2i^ i 
" mimt RTHj^ ^nt cf%^^ w^ " ^ i?fr^^ q^f?f M*f|tH ^di^ \ 
"^^wi T5r% 2?^ jftcir f %^ TRċff2fFff 41m^isn^ fir?f- 

^^r^^-^t+K'id 5f^: 'srf^ 5 «^ml)e| MW=tHI*liW^I^I »FSf : I 

' ^ f«ir iff sfq^ cft ^^ *r5ipq|^2 ' 

ff% ^'fr^ 11?^ vfl^ l^ ċn?5f! %f|[; 'ftcnc[f?ld*IHl!;i'H<uH JfFI^ 
fi^ ^m *f^ 1 i^ "^f 'ffgFfT: fNsafrfqcfT I 

^feirfei^ROF^ ^sfi3T^TO«frs«^^ jftgpir: g^i^ ^ «Rfg 

^ ^ftmii ^ JT %^ M<^4HR*Hf^>Hfi) ^f|<»<K)ct^RMWMfe \ 

q5Sffwwi^ ^wiR^iuii ^ MiHji^mafs^ ^ 3^r^ 1 ^ ^ 

cf^ 'silqi^ [?l^<'i>rd<iilS'i4|KH=hi f%f^ ^^3^: MI>^*llR(d 5%^^«f^ 
'ffcff^ ^a^ I ^^^ ^KuHll'l sf^q^ ^: ^ojr^ ^:n": - ^ 
3^ # '^^ar: - cf^ 5i1^ 4<iw^j5i*' ' ^%?r »t?t% R^ ^glf^ 

%f^ ^^^ ' * »F ^ 5iWP^'|?Tf^ I f^Psq^SĊ mf^ Jff 

■?^ sf^ tH%ifirr*fT 'Trw Him^ilHt^4 ^i<f i Rch i R<[4<|g^ i (^<=bi 
^^ sfi^r f^Rtjpfpn^ ^f^ wm^i ?ff^TifN^5j;ptf^- 
fc-^lIcH+l ^f^^HJ ^TSJf^l ^HdWm^*!'; #^; u.dl^:(;i^Pd , 
4lm+i«rM'w #Efrf^35fN5Ts«SJT 4<^T'<'T^^^<i 'g ^ irraq «t^ i 

1. *i1crr <4 - <i. 

2. »fl?n >f - =11. 

4. 'ltċlT ^ - ^. 



^r^: ^ijl^ =q i|?rT qrqw^ ' II 

l^irf^^ I ?rl^T^^: ^^ 5?^ - ' ^ ^^ =^^=^51: q^ ^ 
"W% '^ f^ 1 . 5Rrcr: ?Trar%: ^: wr^cT ^ >T%rt% i 
^^wi^JifDrFtTfq 5fr%rT 'rf^^ snr^ <^<iRc^ m ^y^^ ftro: i 
'<H^ii3«^I?i»i irgsq^ ?|5R ^ «rft^ i ^r^JRrt m^ m^ 
' ^rfl^t: q^ q^ '^ m^ cT^ *Ti^ 'flcrr^it ^flra: I 

K^ ^ftmt ii^^Hi'^^^^m^ W^^ %T: w^ I sr^ 
'ft^TT ^jf%ft, ?r?2n^i%ft, sTf^6%ft, sqr'i'^, 't^^l^^w^i^a , i^ 
fl^^^iid-HiRfH-: ^m^ ^ t^O^ #nw ^d^idRt<wi^^<ui ^5^1 
^m^^m^ %T ^^di^< ^ li^K?^ ^: 5iw# r 'ffċir'tf' m-' 
^mm ft§oi^ q^^: mft: ^fSrar ff^ gft :^it<Hi^ f *r^ - "mm 
*i\mm*^ #q5r: sr^Ff qt ^:^ ^^w <i'HK^w^d)q<Hcrfi^ui^j^ 1 
^ ^4*4«''^wii^4*KicH^H{H&i^qr^ yirl^ciid^ " ff 1 * o^i^s^j i ^ 
M^wsOdi «T%rrn%TO: ' w^ci<i^iu[]dl*i=hii^u|: gg*rr: 1 ' qrw^' 

ġ^5 *lM''(H=ldK^WI« ' * if^ ?Il<WI3^i-«lwT: 1 JfiOT ^5jf%r ^ 
ir^fW # SiltàcTqsqtr^:^*' I jffċrTJrT 3I5TRTf%%iT ^f^" # 

«ft TFsftRtr^: I ^rgrrf^rf^ w^^ m, - 

5. %n ^ - ^v 

6. 'tflrarr <i - "i. 

7. ifcii^fitjR I 

8. 5ii^MM5n"<*^ > 

9. fflif^ċT 5irl^*rwn?p^ i 
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" ?r#*%sf^^ ^ fr^«r«frf^^ ^- 1 
^wi^w^ M m\^*{\ m^ " i" 

%n5rRt' |ċ^r^f%^i 
(8) sfir %: ^^srr cti^^KH^i-°ad i 

^S% »I?RP%: g#% q^ ?l^ 11^^ 

5ft ^^#r g??n^ <j^k«imiRk*^1«h<^ ^ ^ srra^l ^(^iR^>^m^ 

^ aCTor '^l«IVI*d|[4 fTSir I 

(y) "%W: f^^jRffor"" |ċJ?fl '^ "ċjw^gwi^ *m!5r" 

11. wRwHwRwfiJl I 

12. "it?n 'i - x^. 

13. »ftm >< - ^. 

14. »itei •* - H.. 

15; <ftċn ^ - Y^. 

is. »ffen i<: - j^. 

17. *fto ^ - V£. 



(\) awH^a: #Rr ?f?ra: 'i^r'rat ^Ri^fe: «B^: I 

^Hfwf^ <:it*K^i)uiiR'«?4: m spM: ^i3%e?i^ M RwidlR i ^r^rrtw- 
*s*<rHdHi m-. 'H*iHM*K+i eràrR^ fltesqr^ sr?q?n?ir: srrlH^ 

^ I 3RT ^ ċl^ SFqjrr SfT^ ^ ^ *1WH« %IT^ WF^; 

#W: *n'R5?T ^lHldWi g^ % flw^: , <id^<t^Pd*<<t!{U^i mn r^ 

^^ %IT: %TOqf^: | JrgcjRT ^sSJclt ?^ ^ ^l^ ^^, 
H^NHoi(N *PI: ^f^rf^ Jfldl+Rui si Wf^l^ ^<IW:i»j,dH(M 3 

^S^ ^ ^ %=^ ^: <cO^%^'t) ^ iITwii^if »n^: siċiffrgr: i 
1?^ ^ndi*K4sifq?T ^N^n^ mi'¥i\ \ 

^ «fffi5i% »3jà]|?r sit^f^ " ii^* 
l?T9rrfqf ^^r^ ^ '^fr^: - ^rawfq t^: Tjapn^ ^ ^«14^^ ^mm- 

^ ^JWrfr^ M^: RT°# ?Wr: ^^'RWJ'irf^T^R^f^ ^i 4«rM|U|- 

18. 'ftcTT ^ - X^- 

19. #n" ^^ - v5<s. 



Dr. T. KODANDARAMAIAH 



ar^ 



eS'^S5*c 7V^S«) So4>Di6:S»oo& sjoiSb /6_So;S ^g>. 

•&;5_^ (8-1 IT). 

[iS^^l^oab ■&S<Sb_^ oaJO(S» S«0 ■?otf_^ »,0 3o6 iScSb ^<a> 
Cj». e& 5-17: Clih ^??. 2_5fi.] 

Soo^S'oiSo (*_-3a5) 
àOq^ 1)fAo «3iJ5" (2-251) 
;5)dOeo (3-203) 
ST'O^^ ooaw (3-203) 
(Soeso) JTcSaJS SJfd (3-255) 

^wcS^CSc th (2-28) 
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S&Scp&JStf sSptoa (4_184) 

5&'§e^< ^(^2f/r (1-18) 

AS^iti (!-'*)• (^-118); (4-^329) 

sjo^oAd (3-80) 

(Z>) ^^J=,^0^ 

a;Sj*g<&© •8jda*;S& JSo6 ^rf S«>&. sJS^cflb à:Srj<S&c) 0(»&?S* 
^oft ^cS^ ^ċ^. 

B^Sr-g-^ d&;r&-e« (1-218) 

;i3'2p-2DS'2pa (<-4i) 

^1>(Sbfib (1-844) 
If^ia (2-114) 
tfto^ooorf^isD (3-247) 
«flS)dċ>flC> (3-406) 

SsS>2>o;S;5;5;f2Sb à^d^£ti^d£xi o»^5r«4«5 S^S^c&tf^ s»S ai^&. 
(i^. ^e^ «SSbff*rf «5r. 1-122; S'i^Sorf (wċ^. 2-108); ar» tfS'fibw^^&CD 
wa 1-84). 

tfSa^cJ65* &»^^ «jg ^;S;ioa» ^o^. (^ v#tf;finie& etf. 7-J2I; l:>ċi 
7Toot» wà 6-45; 3f8?^cSbcx> e^ 7-78). 



eo^n*€3o«» (4—386) 

;iotf ASbSboo (1-.288) 
"^d^??©oe» (1--352) 
3esAj62p. (1-247) 

2 SsSpx3Jàooo(S> ;Jrc^^StfSSa)àDa ;SC&;is£oo6 KSSrf£j;i o«>ab 

a^fc77o;S» (1-119) 
tf^ficr^oea "àce^ (1-228) 
35*^fo (1-377) 
;S&o^t)ctf (2-^^) 
;So^^^ 'tii (3-73) 
c^a^cJabosjj ^oofi (8-388) 
s»4;S6 /^c^oo (4-273) 

o^«&, 

;i>e?o*e3g(*) s^OosSc/^ (I-I48) 

;iS^c«>fl^ Scprf •;SD^tf:D«boa> SjS'. 'cs^&d s»Do'3» e]D C3»a 
^SS<Sb^«:io€X> Ko;^. aS^i^dabiTcĠ ¥'^;5ia>o5^& QtfZ) «o;à. 

4. ;5b«D;5(:^ ('-^0 ^^ ^^^[^^ri 'aootftf ^^^.Jjfi^ s'S iSri>&. 

|>. tf ċ^s»ca (4-86) sS;SrJS^So<2b [c^^l&a^SA ^;Sa» ;SOj dSr» ^d;S 
;5rtf5;S^sS»b3a ;Sfib;i;S»JS& «xitfi^sr^^s& ;50^tfe£p;S&). 

(e) rSj/r/TàljJSy 

1. ^;SrcS;£ooddboċ& àiSc^àx^ o/&4^^^^^ ;Sc£>;S;Jcx)oo ^^Scfsjod 
o«>?5;J)2^:> &?7«& à«>&. 

l!s*£kiy'Aa> (1-292) 
;£)2^«>ci5 (1-295) 
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woCbcfT^^ (U65) 
;à^^c'àS)c& (2-57) 
^^dsocejCbcD (2-114) 
;ioSic|C5»& (3-220) 
'&rbiS^^ (3-?45) 
^&c^(iiSàx>gc& (3-259) 
[p&^cZ&i^ (3-388) 
r'ċ^&c/^g (4-59) 
OAfibce^eoeà (4-321) 
r*2«iSbcd^?5i5b (4-371) 

2. "^&c^p^ (1-877). •S&cs?à» (2-296), IboTJ&Ji (3-145), 
•^JSics?^ (3-386), S(&)o^C5b5à (8-344). JD^focT^cD (3-353) e& si^ 
^oSap^^sàaoo ss'2pc5<s^ s'o2à. lis:>da&oeà &?7/(5& &^tirSi (tptfs'g^^ 

3. 3<^'3c6;à (2-10, 3-81), ^ScoSb (oSod^s5S£o (2-44), S«»ro;5ba 
(2-64), jo&So^a^b^ (3-243) «& 25o^o &rr»«Sà^ rjSa»(&. 

4. SifxĠsSpSsiaSodSb ^5»ċf;iia;5Sb «tà^ ^tf ;i^«5^dib &n»?^Sà ;&^«&. 

iS»5^g<5& ^2)ScCb;io (1-318) 
«>fibc^co^ (2-286) 
&;S^&«r;à &&o£^:^ (8-316) 
rPoà;5«&<S 7S^à^^ir>o&^i&i (1-237) 
f*£^2p^^d5bD *3*l6;5;S» (4-28) 
<Sb^§^&S)o4:> (1-1281) 
fiSodS*»S>oto (4-59) 
^otfjSotf^^e^ (1-38) 
tà^g^;&!-&p^^ (1-80) 
eje^^^JScSào ^(J^oK;i» (1-272) 
}k&o-i3PSn^ (1-282) 



tioiSt A *;5Sa «e3b^ ^i^o a)^^?5s3;j5d^^ &rT-A^& SSb^sS). 

2r»SS)SSctf o«o &^£^o8»rf (1-17) 
/T*^p^s3a) JT^^;;^ (2^88) 
dàod^o8»:S:S;j)ii) /2-150) 
<:^dàg:5a3l3^r*<a> (3.. 67) 

:6àd^n^ }Sċt^^:i,;^ck> (^a. 2-127). ào^jrfi^cS;S» S;S^«!5 
(S. L L IV 1323) ^^ ^^>^d^77^a ^'c^n&.cD. 

1. rS^;Scexify ;3)055)oib ^iiiXx^a> sSċ5';5bci o^S^jjċfo &rr*/^i> ;à^^. 

Si:^x3s5)C|Koċà (^--^^) 
•SAcro^àc eDo3oSS»a) (1-63) 
;^C^s5o;S)c eDa>jj.c» (1-290) 
AOtToSàc /Tooa (l^SO?) 
•^iT^àcS^cb (2-171) 
'So^^o oc&l^eo (8-279) 

^jà«;à<^<^ ("^-'^) 
"SkPC?;S)ooi:) (4-167) 
JD^^P^c e^i^Sioff (4-218) 
Sdabgo;S)cBO (4-239) 
S J5g;àc oa-sr'ċr;S» (4-259) 
;$cj^j5o;5)c &odtàx> (3-132) 

TS^^&ooo «Stf;Sb ccfS>ti:^cS:> &r7rfSi;S» ;S£3b^«3So jsS'^cn>^a» ©odb 
■s^r5xr*5)« 

8. àe^otf ^ ;S;à;Sb«?sbc&, ;ào;ào!6&» ffiiotfftH»;3-tfir;5a39*& 'if;;5;5bD* 
;3i^ ;i)/<t)25;S)dfo &7^rc;ia o/€>. 
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§^ikikiCità^ (4-870) 
S5(^os£)c5;5oe» (3-261) 
^Cii^SciS^^ (f_376) 
'B^y6€S^:> (U378) 
;3C^?ooe^?5sio(3--23 
0«o^ ce^jSsio (3-361) 

^ġCSo^ sS3oKJ?5 *t?ao5' eJĠ^ ^o^^ •^?5;Ss)' ;$tf ;ào3oari^&A 

(/) ^rr^i':^^ 

e^'Cj^^;:b^ d:i);5bef;5:o (L158) 
-^j-^AliSioODJS 'Seoci^ (1-274) 

8JXOgDc5^f& (t„341) 

^àsj'giys^oc^c^ c^fii^ċà (3-148) 
;5o^s^?5 dàa (3-263'^ 

;5b;ix> -5-*c6a*tS>. 

S'6§àor-d:^0(:b (1-243) 
i^o'S^;S»cSdaboċ3b (4-344) 

1 S'^^0':rcXi)55joJSo(:S3&, 6^«^&^e^;i;ia;5oeS>& à wbSlfb et£>^ *oid'o o^C> 

s5cS^;s«S(à (3-298) 
i^Cki^-hc^ioni (1-347) 
5'càgoS3)tooe3(5 (4—56) 



-t^cn^ (U23(l): /U270); (2^155); (4J08); (4-.I18); 
(4-133); (4->6e). 

i^-Scoc^ (3^143) 
-^^&^ (4.20) 

àsoer (4-116) 

S5»e?s5bo^a) (4.193) 

8X)6S5boSoo^a) (3-382) 

1. ;$<Sb, à^toa. 2r*^ «à>S5) ;3^5ài) oo»KS;S;^^ l^4^;Sj»Dtf S &D;Stf 

;5joS§b ^;o;5r^^oċ5bSS)a> S5J*si ^/<). 

ss> 

«5J5;hgsSA (1-80); (2-58) 

"t^^d^ (2.27) 

^d5pj5;L<&eD (3-ft3) 

"S^jpSsSifo (3-ft7) 

^o^s5S (4-136) 

lj:)o3oo;5efo (*-i9) 

^5'o;^fi (4-252) 

<»^;5rc^;S»sSd (1-342) 

SJo^à^&o (3-184) 

;:5oS'toàn»^ (3-84) 

db8«)à»à)D (3-84); (4.3); (4-257) 

e;S;SrSd*&)0 (4-257) 

•S3-j5à*o» (l.?2) 
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£>ed&o Sd6o (2.106); (3.145); (3.228); (4-58) 

rittd&oiS^J) (S.LI. IV 1102), 

t*3j^3bsre^ (3-37) 

SsS^dà^ Siper 8ià5 '^* S'tf ^sSSix) S'oiSb. ti>13^i3a;Sa (wCT. 2-97); 
;$^^a^ (5:3^. 3.215) 

(l) Qoà^jl^^'^ 

r*o^;i)S3»ec> (1-14) 
;)«fj5o;à;Sj»to (I-8I) 

i^to;S> 'aaOb;^) (1-297) 

*oifo;i)"ao (i.-^ee) 

;5ao;i) i:)5'j^;£o (2-70) 
;ià«^lK;à ^cSs)3 (2.194) 
tf;Sto;à ^j^o«» (3.37) 
'&oo;^ "Sooa^Sa (8-61) 
à^£^;à «^tfà^ (8.273) 
^à^^^ ^c^^oi (3.376) 
^^oT^ liCbċSb (4-101) 
Z^Hg^ SptoO) (4-240) 
af;i;5) zSj*t>a> (4.242) 
^6bj5^ S5rf;5a (4.350) 



2. ;<li:iSS5j'JSSàoab ^iosSi^ SSboSso ^oX^ cp^. n^ isS-^r'KSàoco 

rfsS<o:6&D 5'€S): (1-15) 
à*orf;5^*sSb 4Sr-;^o<Jr*«3 (Lt6) 
o*e4go«»à*co (1-17) 
a«tfoe»"So&> (1-22) 
o»«got»^co (1-33'j 

Cttj^ioà^ex) (U48) 
sSoo3*^:^oe» ^esoiSi) (1-60) 
e*^ozsià^& (1-71) 
2S&tt^ori^s5ċ» L^«6;) (1-130) 
•<«ott)S?S) (1-186) 
;àc9go8»^0SiD (1-231) 
5»ċrgo«»"3»o/^ (1-258) 
S'tfgsSbD'desc?^ (1-318) 
^;^eSdS)oco'3e£>c^ (1-389) 
uoSSbo2r»o* (1-376) 
e£r^o8»aoifoKoe3DO (2-2) 
r£?go«»tfo^sSa (2-29) 
«s:)D;ioe»tfS (2-52) 
3oe^sio?r;SoKD (2-54) 
S)^;SsS^^sSbotf«* (2-86) 
JbdtfjTjotDo^cbsà (2-101) 
^;;S;S:o-^o;à (2-148) 
8^*^^02X3 f7ci}&ofldào (2«.188j 
^SoKtfotto^eso^ (2-266) 
tfod^o«»S7<efc (2-818) 
:Sd!fe^oiao:6sScoK« (2-328) 
^sSb^o^ (3-9) 
sbosàoà»cS (3-9) 
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àer^;t»os»tfo^s3ba (3-40) 
^^^0^^ tix^ (3-16) 
;3d;àgo8» "^osà f'?-53) 
Ko^ri&i^^^oexi^o^^S' (3-67) 
trcbsSlsScD ^StfS (3-73) 
r'sSSio li>o2à (3-74) 
ZjSs^tcH (3-82) 
G_s5s&l3(^ (3.83) 
(PeagSSbo^a) (3-102) 
5^^S5b0S3*C3b (3-1P2) 
C_^SS» ^55^ (3-134) 
S5^08» gPo^ (3-143) 
5)o<g5er5S» tfoe^sSb (3-143) 
^8SS?(i^oex> ^o'3C3b:à (3-146) 
«^^o8X)S?e^ (3-188) 
Sb©o«)à^ca (3-272) 
«S)^^;l'o lxPtoS'S3boc3D (O07) 
■Gr*e3gào5?5sSx> (3-842) 
2riS';^£fdaboe»i^sS (8-848) 

Sbosiosr^oo (8-378) 

s5sHo3ao£jD FTvoà (3-888) 
^o^sS^sSas x3»i&rj (3-898) 

^i^SSbotfoefsSba (4-S) 

83S)S(:roa3Jàr*&>«» (4«66) 

S'Cfgoe^ "Seeo^ (4—74^ 

a»fi5^«€»à^c» (4-8S) 

£.;5gS5&o«S) àsàeo (i-.I25) 

à^oiTsSsS^àosws^^cc (4^252) 

&*^sS»5r((& (4-.£68) 

«g:)£4^^src3b (4-286) 

tfsSsSbi)^^ (4.285) 



«6'd^ot» Sroe^ (4-816) 
e^^iOSX) IboSà (4-£fiO) 
i)'Ġ»;6gooD leso^ (4^878) 
83S5^cSoC3L)^ċf:S (4-878) 
552^0«» r^eso^ (4-.378) 
Sioa6*oaxD C^^jpdS (4-891) 
j^sSS8De308» àċSbcD (4-407) 
n»oSs5o8x> à sà^ (4-.4I8) 
«à^;j*s5tfow S5bs^?)cx^^p>;j5jc» (4-426) 

«rsSoe»iT'^;5o8D0 (ee^. 1-8G) 
s^toooDSeso^ (wċS'. 2-G8) 
^sSo«»»oSSb?5«5' (e6'. 2-208) 
<^^«'^o8»'a?:5^ (ejCf. 8-278) 

3. Tt:) 8*«e^Sà^a. ;Sdà;5oSġ) ?3os3£^e3D, sSc&^o^ceJoa^JSco wJD if&^&i 
;;3&»^;5boooe5b (sSo^fco, ;l!x ^ab^ċ^^Jco) ;ào5>s^^;5bo ^l^^ |^sS<^^;3bo«» 

fiJ«ċJ;S)!^0 (L816) 

2}(&(^o ;o(56SoSà ?SosS<^€5o (1-84) 

àd&^o^c &oCS;Sx> (8J82) 

}6c6^(S^ ^;^*c33j», X) ^b £?^^ob;i s5&*?3;Saodabo(Sb Sj'rf SS»;S6' 

eo8»Cbo3'08» (6;5bo8» (wcf. 8—107) 
e;S)2^5^3'o8Do ■S^go^io («6". 1-882) 

^à)^ ^^^&;;iJSsSp;5&o<& ;àoà^^"à^s3bo Sd&»6o &^^^S* r^ 

r^^n* ^àr^fi'o^ SS><3:>g cS^ 55*SioS3 ^Si^^&^ 
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S^J^K (1-J87) 
S^S^Kco (2-88) 
"S^Si (2-112) 
^rsSb^a (8.114) 
^àp^ti (4.821) 

i5:oo<iJo (U«47) 
•Boar-cSà ^2-114) 
'^otp&da^ (2-182) 
Scoo^aboo (8-60) 
^ot (8-800) 
"Bo^ĠSb (4-821) 

B. tfofi^ooo (2-112); SiK?^ (4-4?0) «& :)«;! ^^-anKJiocw 

;50if<» ?^oS cX5bD dS)6';5bo. &J»c& + ^otfa> _ ?5&»^;SbocS ^^^^^iS^Sxi 
&oe^ ^s5c^ċ^s»*S^Sb ^d6rj» 'sjor'c^Sb ^qxScd* uoao ;3;Sj»à*o^S»6>dwd *oo' 
;i^A» ^2)oO :b2^;S •s5bo;5^oCJ* «coo«S6. ?5;Sj*r3'a^2^e8X3;&»Sil'o -^^' 
S*ocd;5& *&Pcċfo' *'gSicn5^S ^ibs5gi5ooSSc> ^^tàxi^ &ocet ġ^c^JSSo eSjje^^^& 

;Se3b-^b ocDoeà s^ts&i. 

1 iao^o«7e» (4 185), e.oc83»&o (4.822). ;5«)CK?e» (4-176) 
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S«D$&5os::S (8-806) 

e»oS)Vo3og (2-136) 



SRI GADIRAJU SUBRAHMANYAM 



o 



i^^2r^ ■^§?;Spjj:ja5a?^^ Ds^foo^gcoSS,. ;::io7:*^;$^'a»e)Sfe?: ^Sr'b^^& 

^d!6»^::'sà c6ċ?^oar*. irSpd'^fe^«^:)^gc-5xojs;S^, ,lo3 cS :uj^;5s&oS*. J5^^oi/ 
"So^ S5g 5«^^j5:o^ JSo^ST^'SoX tr'o^'ċ£;5:uSS:> s5t-'ot:) K^Sr>b^;&^U^CS 

'^dO;S (SSPoipTS-^saicSSi^ ea^^t^S'tit^'waj^e* K70(&€:d JS^^^jj^SbK rbo'^l^iS 
^ow'àlb ePSSb I^;)ħo-£)^' 1}^%^' ^Sr-b ^^S^Sct: c55b^ S^^§^<63e£>?5;i^ (^;;©o(5 
;SrtS^^^i S^exjSà a6Af6 ^5J6^s5pto. ($l^;2;q?^Sào« JDiSjj&'oSSco&jSO 
;5)0»e9S5boco. «.^'o<:^|^i5»^'s5x).^' ?)!;£ ftosSc SD^fS::, ^o5g)o<?55coco. sjadb 
Sġa*fi9 i^eDO^^sSao s5o(5gS5?5^ l^q^cS Sig«rgJSrb. à^2r»«^g ^SicSr»83cSs5coc?6^ 
**&;5'à^"siDS;i^& [^sioiS^x,^^ <Sao:5jr*cSo;ioAS'"à) s"^ j^c?^^;5co 

^NSio^cSào «bSi?S:;8Sc3à) ^5y^sScSs5"So^ ^S^si»?LoS7*J5j6sSac rSvo^àoO^ 

^h ^orbb'o?<oo sà5Si;iS5booar*c ?^&;(^e}SSo^^S6^ ^rlls) Sej* ^^5g)Sj*d'sào;5 
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-^Z i àħ ^'Chr^^: f^ts,^ /Tc^^eso; "Soe^SS §^^*c SoacSsy tfod'S)^e6. 

?:j:7ii:Sj» lo-jc t'^^d i€ioO o»s£>^S) o:ir»oi^Sr^e9»c 2^aotDK?Ci^:). eo^d&S'^ 

eS^ :&pty.o'à^ li^^ ^ l^::5»!5ofi»Kc l;:j5;àD S^&eolSc r?^c» ^S)^ 
rT^c^rxj^ sSrcb^ej ^^oci l3:i'<5n»6 ^4^§j»ef sSrbJSn^a s>&^i5'»;SoK':S 
à^/^cia. |^'»0{5«S»:S^f ^e?cyi5x> sSs';6a> rr»eDġ5 s3cp»e^jpO'3oC3o SġO'es^cS ^O 
£'1*7 s^Shitfs^ SSs&iS^aj^^^ i^t$5oià&. ed5);<o85tf ?52Sà«'3a;6 sSpi^^o^cSi) 
;àcy» iTi-'i^ ;^er?S ^/^;:jo^tf sSiħ^oDro'^^D ;5ħ^a>«esb. 

"^^;Sr?a sà&t^a;^^ d:ir»D»5^^s5si»o (^sojDo$"a>cS& 'SooeJd sSopccr 
r^s5£iocr» 5';j£^^jcSà lsi?r4sSo452). w dacpr^xjj^dtSbsàa^S^^ §'2ir5?/< Sàtfjop:^ 
cfsS;So^2? ^'^sS:X^?r ^^^^t 5r*e§5sScpeSb £^o^&. ^joà^iDs^lD d&Sjr^^ 

CJ^^»;i5£r«&, ?5D;i^:Ż^^o^?SsS»5^i&. ^o5?;is>' a»^6'g^&o^ ^à-;Sj»cS|"&^ 
fcir-;àSroO l»^S «gg;& ;5g^s:b/& b à^x'^^^'^-^ &^^iCt. ^ 

i^s ;S;s^c [^f:!^^&i^v:SL ^©sScàce^ Spsi>;So^;io& ^air-c^^^. &-;i> 
^:;:. 6'Cà;3-^ ;Sp5:;^ /T«c^aotf^ ^u^o^'cpt^h^ S^ajt^oeTc?^ Koċ^Jtfjj 

d^irv^s e^a^'jcs ^g^ g^s& ^^a^oOc^cċfo. ss^^^^sà^ (S&oers^sà^^s) 

l^izo^^iik^. sàoS) ^sS5J»^sS» sr.^asib.?^ ^3^;^^^^ ^^':Si&;s^à^^va>K^^c^^ 
<foK&5Ka>,^i^.i;^ (^^hi^t^ho{>^à. ^oċS^^ ;jan^ S5a0c3-<ii) s»;g>co ^^oc 



o 
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/^A?5 ©•oeixp© ;;'asà<r;S»;6 S^Sp'oC ^t^ ?^otf^S^55b i)i:i;6^. «? ?t«0 

c3*c2Sb. &^^à»CDo^ ?6o|^'Sà;SjoK n7A&*o»srciSb, "à^^Sbo/^ "ScXàcfir^coi^lSc^jxJfo 
/^a*o^6'i5bo^ c7/\S*c^&. S^1^§>f^ ^r^^^eà "àcb^tà dipCb£36o3à>. e& 

ST'^o iPoC^d'g^ar* oS)fij:i5. ^"20 ID8àiS:io5cr^o?<esS5»^i:-^alx»e5 cSipà?5^ 

s*ooDo£^t^;5;i^ c35r» cC:>bSJ'£d ^o^j^oCiD^^ai s:^^o?:c^^ (S5<2btoc5b.^;i^ Se^^ctf 
JSS^CbcB J6 ^c^^^CSbSc 8*«0;^'(2> C5lp£5beà'C^£;;5»a^ __^s52^^cSSb^f;x ^:«5oO?Sa. 
f^S £57';ico^^; Ds^^^o ^io^co CSp;à€3o à^sSp^g^ii^^S' ? ^i;>v^oċ$ti 
^&iS^cS'oiiio^ }6^^^i^: i^iil^QoiJi ^ti^^. ^àerti ^ài^o iSj^^io^ 

rSy^^tàxi 5»cr? ^roeoJ5D:5^& ^6:z!^^'^:6^ SjàoCSo^ia ,S:^.^'^;50^ cS3b€?0&*C)<6 
h^ ;5b30t3brs;50^^a wL?S(33:5a ft?3»to-: t*^3to> ir^to C:b£à§^SD^a 
ST»£Sb^oa?S6 ^o.^) "àX^S^DS t€^7i^ <$^vo ^irf cS5pSbc:si:a5. SbC^^Sb* ^c5«!fc;io 

lb<^?5 dpSàe? ^ro^t^^-j^ CiġoC^^ S:;7?S;5bo eSr'^ioc^fc. 

;àii àor^SSaiS" s^lb^ib roSb ^e^c^ioM*^ "S:p*:^c8» L I^:^ w <S" 

^'g&^oK&^ e8t^^^^?ScK cTdiSpgroaDJS.^ e3o;fi>&'5" 
ċ^&S'S" 8r»S o?ro/\ c^iJ'J^Cbc j©sàs; ^^|j:i :;e5^jos»e?«S" n 

;5;j»83;5bD.K ;S»j'Si';)<& ;;;o^'d&;^ ^:c63^cSbc «*;Sog;Soibdabcr? jSodT* 
Si;io, '3 re3§;S» n0^cSe5(to. ^e^^^ §'^'35-00 i1^;i^s5^ ^ia-Sa^à^co ®sS;j 
oc^-'^l^cċD. SSlx):ii^a esiS^sJSb SJDl:;i^^;5bD& ipà^doOJSai'cio. ^(àJ cXSsj»Sr« 

;5J5o8DO<S;SbD& rtD^otàto ao^:^^ i^S'tf;io. 1:>^;6 ^'55^ cS^ 55aou)cS5. 
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«;£if'g^cO ;;>cJ^'5r^69ào«?J^ ^eS^^sC^^rT^KT^ o:;j&^'^cor.;j^a. «S)'i);:i|a5 

^iCT'ac) lrcw-§C^i^^£^^ ^cfeC^D.^^a. £j5'jj-.c(:^«6»^:o«§** ^oc6 ^;^o^ 

8id&oc6«;& a:r?5>, doSic^oS7croj i^^ċjbci^. ed iSjSd::^^ c^a^o^ ^^-^ 

iSD u:»^n- "S^aS) ;:(^Jà)"§ cSàSi^^sSco^ ^©5oO ;iċ^^^;àc^fc l^o) ^;^^oO 
I);S>Żr*;5)&. .;SsSċf lPo^e5'g;5QoSr*c dSbe^a&^^^s^eSb ;5^ar»^c53D^ /^0(56'^ S'O^^ 

??5?08X)e.^ ^oep^^ b sSJ^Sa So^clia ■^sJ^'sSbDcB ?D >s5;5Cbcċ^ 

iTS)oCJ ;Sj6!5Sp^c5^ ^o^ 830ot3btoSo A'o 5«'(:5'€S);:ixJ&> ;Scj*;i5jo^) «f?5 (jSS"^^ 
^;5>Sr8-.:.-^6ID ^O^ "B^SbaS) eir=s^£i5D 'à<Sr'S)c?cxo. ar*co4( ;Sc5j-»§J^ sSr»6j«S 
c3jbooe^;6/fe^^cs» : s'a ^àper<^; sSràj^ei'Sb'dr^::^; sSa^ S>6'sàCbi3?S)§r* «fSo«^«o 
3»;Srij^4r5 ^€^^iV5';<&)?5§b ^g;5s'd^&tf ;iD^S?D <^oOrS£». Sh^ċ5oàS^;5 
C3»/T*<:^o::SS» «5A;S& jOcXSbtf^j^^^^^'^^SSoo/^ ^vD S>s35^) r?o|)ċ^g;Sb3& :5Jr»oO?5a. 
S'crg&ebfB^JS |^^C:oc'3 ^J^ST* J5o55"ħo;5sSc<3à)0<^. ^TcS eftg'g^Sbj sSg S'iL-o 
S';S©c3&Q;5o;j^a dSj^lSo «?;5^o. sSp6j'^?^<:S> S36ic? i |jS;5fibcċfc s^^ċSojj^^ff* 
jS^sjjtfsSpĠ'ào^ ;3j-C»o;S);àS) ^à^ċ^ s&^^r^&'sSwK cSSpOo^S. j5£> ^sS;Sdoa' 
:S5»o^;S»;SoċiS s3S)cr'05) sSojrSosSsS^.^Jà (jSdààJg^sSbo ^sS;^ ::5bo?i;S) sSCi^Ji ^^ 
^;:^ 10cX3bc3» ? ^sosTcD^&^iaoj^^Co ■^sSjjS'SBċSb ? ^o^ CJcSàosw^ ^<:fo/< 

S02^2&a"2o? sSj'to ^iSS^?" cxS)SD (oSeg£;;iD,^ iDoaoea e^^^j^e^eo. s3-^e:r<5S)a& 

S&?^»s5b,N sfS^i^;^^ iT«o«) ^cuo^ 2^«r'og;S:o^ .sàig'o&otS) t^^>*»cD tS^i 
t\t^^r{ Ks-tf^ 6';3^;S_d CSj'SàCà ;Sd5b3 ;5 &^eoo;Sċ5'o^^*S) 'So^o'Soàj'iS DcSoċJb 
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^^o5o 1 D& sic£pS,^ o::o& ^^:;^:f csàlà i b ds^S.^osx) /^&i^S) C^sies* ;5«?6'o;3 

^rStċS:), cCrer»^cċ5J5^ «?i^ cdSa. ^ċf§«^^^ żS'^i'g^ ^?5^^. Ġ»>yi^d:à 
^^ ^^^ B^-dy^ t^C^l^i^c S:f;c5?-). ^z'c ^v. •^'Sdso |^S:eDofisSi^-5>S)§ 

(^;5ċ«à^ |Pod^6'gS5brf^ •'«3'^;j'*' s$isr;i^6o. ^o^t'g l'^ir^i^r^'B (5*^a"n»ċo. 
s5^oS»tfS)^S S^.::;s5j^©Sr*. lilt:^'^^)^ ^i.:^v3^ ^^5^à:>^m^'d 6':^ 

^?3'A'^^. ST'j^ eooeo e^' ^B ?3*:::. e^S^ ?$r'<»^?s^ i^S.>c5':.:Sb?^> J)ċrcX5b 
^^j^ ^Q^^TTti. «5':££d3bcO' e3l)d£b=::cc ;S)«5. ^i^^ih ^:^ ^J)^^ |^Si'i5fioc 
e^cS^e^^': |^;S;Sc^(:S. ^;5?rj»;SStcc>D ^ sSs-'ib^ ;Sdbcifc ^;5e?cSi30?^ . 

?3'??S)tfO|jr:3'^g:'£j3*{^££^:££:oi:^;5^ei5) «"2o d:^5*^^^^iD ;;§ 3' 
(3Dc!5be3 J&«5^ ^oTi ^OSS^ ^coSbo) 

coii ?5C)l6 J6o^Sà {à^ar's3^o7tcS-c2DCo 

SboS^ à'S^iiCċ sSr»JSbc ?^s5t:d&»& i 
tf<J5^ċ3 ooJVCSbsssJtJoSS'ocoe; ^o^ 

S^83'6o8S3CD ;:iP5bc «»ài^fi^eS i 
j5e^£5^S'SiA)&od K5^s;^^o8»co 

«3*to Siàjocx) "sSj*So ?S«3S:di?S i 
sSi&a'<i6'sioS ^ sSp sSj»4dco •),'5Gr.' 

^s53^9»o<5JS3S c5r*i^ge5&sSsS7«oA i 

All ^ċ:6"àS) Sioo^d S:co^ eSco^ 
;5:àe^/^83d5j»^' s sSj^Sr»^ji3»a sSp^, 

d^e^sS hcSSr^ 5i5o::r^S:(^os3D 5Sj»§b i 
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?3;5S cCoie^o8» cooSo;5c» &»^c 
ait ^f^S'SM&Sac K©^sS>)<às&oo S)C^c 

^^^t^ ^c'^r^g ^àiS<$^^ ^o^ i^^5-;^ <5^J)o;3c^l3^ d^a^ergc?go3D9 

^o6ti ii|«X)K s5y;5S5 l.bKd'^iorb ^o^ &6* (^^Spċào) 2^s5 .^S9 jS«oe?j5^a. 
etoS)?5 rr?:) ij:s:':r::2fc sSCJpaS) 2^05?:.- e^ar* cSJD;|^SSicCioS5co£>^* ^^c3:à& 55»;5;io& 
•iaTCo^i^cD <S^e:€J»^s5:o. 

8So^^ Sio&Sà i5i5j»aS) cXSb&^dabSbcB JS i;3s5C5b|01b ;;>à»;r-6''»s5:oi>< 
&^^ ^2:-oOc5ċiS) e'£);:af5 à'^^jl c3:3j»?r^'::^s5M& S'OAoi^JS«»K *'jSpJ6o5' 
l_^::il^J^à«'aT.jJ5 i ;5j- o»o25 ^0(5^" c«rd<$g5^& J)^^6o£à;5b!D^a. 
■SO^S^eo r**«s;s5b .?;£3;5a5^ n»D5 &'d3b^j5&. sj^i^eSa ^"^ajOSc ^p^J&ciib 
3_d^;5^?à)SSs'cp;6Ji)cċfe. «oċi>^^^ ^o6^JSs5bo;5oa "&& sà^joa T^tfsr^si^ 
s:bS ^oaà*oco?5i5^S). ^:i^6^ai^ S)'e^f6s5b& ;5tfir3à^JD, ©i^srco c*^ 
tje5£Mo;;o^ ^^cSàs5:o.K ?::^?C^;^s5arJ 3-;J<jDo^cia. às3s5iDflr« ^o^eS cr;5 



w ;55«>^s£o I 



a 

5^SScoS*6 Oobd^SiD^S ;iP43 cr^-ao 3^©d5ào<S> 5fcoa>aà'€>;J^* ^/fteSjjrDSIf. 

5*0» :Dco;3^»?? -^ ċf^^i^^oi^^CsSbDcj). o;5l30SSo83SSbco, rr»o«^^'^s£»t» 
l>3 oaaT»6 ;J«5;^(5"S»o!6 fitocr^zy ? cSi)^) rCjp^TsiD^c o5;^^oOSa, **« 
^C^;6oir^Er/(^"a5S sSgoKgS^^* d*C&3riD ScfK»'3j5 »2&ce^^ S«^|0»oià 

s^ossa 8ia";S>^Sx5 5S7-i5/^c ^^yt:> ^^:^ ;^^goifer;io g<i^&5r*;)cS6. 

;56ir»6S) ;S5»tooa ;)Dpr» ^- S^«» ;^5>§^D<ycfib'. SàS&d^ 

^o<:à5&: ti^t*^ &. i^^^sh^i^^iàsy, erf^5r;S;5bs5b »"abv'sS;i&«S> t:^ 

Sft\7S^xiki.. ^^^'Zxx^l^ ^i^Sb srż5;$feo<» ^D^so^iSa. ** ;ScS^E> i 

o»«» ;Sc»^' tCSb^a^ t [p^'^TS ^^f^'S'S^Q^c 9s^^ t && DtS'ċfàx) ;Sc>^"à t- 
d&JD.' ;àoi^;S5o:?S^^ 5*;ii:»^d3&S*^ T^Hsy^oxS d^&C^sS^S) ■Sj»i5^5o3«Sa:» tr;Sj 
àSSJ) "ff'dabjC) 1 l5a«Di)tfSboa5J ;c5;5b^ċr^Sào«» a&r»a>** sS3;S>. ;3bJàJ&'fe;i 
;5b325^ ;Sċ$r60 ;5£5S;&54 t^^^^isB ;5g^;5j»<33S^- e^5^0oO^&. ira^ 
s»<5;^*'S Sbe^g ^ <Sj;$a. e:?^J> ^cPi^fif* ^it s"-^^ oo^oi5;5^;SSi diaj^ot^) 
ii^cSj^a'. . **djtf^;àtfjf^^ofià ;r^"fe <3»sii dfib^Saot?''^^^ li>;Sro;s^ 'ss^i^ 

"So<:S32:fib ? ' «r;Stt^;5 1 0*5;io G;S3«JS)c£f;5t?2>6 axp ^-ei^ĠtZta^ 2.^^^ 
^er^DiSb ©S^diSsJto CPsSg;S:» 7 d6sS'd:Sj»r?*3c»c? sSo^ ©ao;Sc^;à ^oSfb sSjt-- 

;5jo/< o«JgS5)«>fibo2i: SiScr'Ss^S'^fi.^to- - |^;S;S_6oS6'ào ? t^o<S>:i«b^ "S^S'^o 
■^Dd "iDdào^t :aco ;t>c ;?£) /Tofi^SSdi^^ a3^6^5li^;S^ /^o^Str^oAsSo 
à^ocib ^o^-^ ;Soà^0«o<Si^^c o3<5 -So^^ t eS'Scs^© rA^cSSo<!S>< /f:J/v^ 
à*^ S:Sb^^ ixiZ^^^cz^^ jy^^ Kco/S*' d^^jsa. 
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sSrtoo C7fiS»;C3r &*co07CP»cċib jj5s5dbc£ib. sS^PSSDa^ fi3dA<6 S»?^gtfSbcSoià 
MSbc3«3-cċfo. ?<tfgoif2^s5bD^^ dST»tf^"525'g55bo& SStfoħtf ••fesJOS cfib5"aooc 

ej«S> ^C3g^ Stor'^" ;à3&. 



/\ 



^ii i^o^ "Soi^sSba ^o<:^^o£3b c^5r»^ ^Ss^^^^^ «^^5à^^ 
toeS>i5" ;^o<J;f^^s<às5S'«y»^l S*c:5 ^o"So<&c ar* 
'§o*S S)o^6<sà;io^ SSovoKo ;^ r7o»o*t><i> ;S2^(o;S*^ **;Sp 
tSo^toSJ'^" cJ&toi^^ ^àpca<S>^ cSoe^fib^a <5p5p»o;àsSp i 

"Siyo^sà 6^6*^v^ i^c^'-a^ci'O ;S6lCcO?5 C3»::;5S ^o5rJbioO«5a. "^So^ 
i©s;J»^** ;à& 'ài^S'^5-^^ •*:3o'Ż ao^fi>c33b;5»5" S5:«>o«»t?^& ^ooooii sS^? 
If^i** SiD ^rsS^S^D Sfc;^;6a. tf ^C^sSoS^ t^S^^^^osSc (acX^a^oif) Ssàc^ 
S'o^ cSto S i?Sb&D» à*oSfes5tfs4)& ;S3S5^ċ^ i;S^oJbo(:)2S& Kr'a §^à^ atfo 
'^tf'^aS hrb, ^à , "S^ċ^ rT^j:) te^^eSb. |^^ooj»^2^^sS»c» à*sSs5bDc» e^d 
;5)63g5à& ^^d'2rSS» iS;S^ ;5oi5DjT<eSb. eKSàsSr'^^sSo S5 «3»6 ^oi^dipd 
i&oeo ScS^Sào oS) oX)c6^^oSc7cd^ ^<Sfib s5efc3oco, d^iT^co, w^^oo (fidb 

5io^;5to> ^^^siooo S^sScD^cCSb, eStfN SS3«pS5bcD Soà^olbc 'Sj^icaboJD^rtifo. 
;56j»fi>^i S'OtlS c33b5rot;^!bc3;àà)5SD e5«S ss»o0^s5bDj3o sS^à'Sco^d^crciib. 

IjSsSċb*^ iSbeàtoc ċià ooootf sx»A*^e^5& ;5ge5'sSp<3oc5JD "BDi&sS sSoj^SS) 
2$*>^2^c33b&> ttcoS&DlSa. "Sp^Sbo 75 sSooosJa. SSr»to ;S&Żr*oa>«Se^ S «6 

!bà ■Sa^s. "ge^a^g^tfs^Kc e^ocx^o^a. ^e^i^ss^ċr^sbo^* "sSj:)^ 
^cSo^ «psSoO ;^^:;5 ti>o^«Sr5»'S <^&S5"" e^Ss D'5^ċ^a»^j_ o\^aSi^^à^f^ 
«^•20 ^iS'Scio 'Soo^ajSg). c9oooSJS3 ċ5ba i^d&^^sSao ^*)^^ w^^rTifsSsSbj 
cfs5o Ibfl d&^;6d5j'€7»;);i»Oi§* S;y;Sg<2> "Se^oS" IBtoSb Sbo^ J5i>j:) dab6o^tS) 
i:>5sSa^"2ocS S'"Sj«^^^s5bDd «^>ji^'^Lr'%^S^ KOA à^Ooċ^ SroJref ^^sSfib^ 
F^Dov) cSàċ?^55oo «3*€ovJ«S&. |jy»S^^esoc <S^5 "SpSiDa •*;J# i (l;ShS i** 
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r';:;^ S5;55oe^iS£>. el>25't6C^ i3£fti>ià Sn^i33Sc jo^tSb:;) ;Sl)D:boO **i^à^t$^tP^i^i 
hi^ jSr*";5 <r;5;?^[^ 5701625' &> ^l** SS) ;5à«sSo&)SS> «r»::)oCSE>ii) ^« 3;S&>;5 crO 
Aċfo^& Ko c5^;;5sSbo5^c es&Sotoo SSj^co rfo^;io^K ^fl^Sa. ^o^«5 3«© 
«•© X S^ċfssi 1 ^;5SbJS:;à!fcp;S&cife i^^&^^c fisSyife ir^^à»ir5pBC&^c 
cra&. •*^e»a« (S)*'d3cPotf^** dJSbiiS) ;Sp€dcd ;52S^ftD oQaeTo S»^55;S» 
S Sr>. «005^265 ;j*^e5d3b ;^o;i«5o£^;5^a. t9"Se5.'6 ^;S6^d>. ^o^& 

8»a S;5;y£à e5dSj*^w^"3 §Sg:3oi^ fàtc€> |j5?:oAoO;5a>. «f&*oCSjej&)c» ^i:>6 

sSoeSs. ^5d!Sj*S)5r»^;5»s jS ;^s3g;:iaci> jc:^;)o;5» !bd!J>;& gc? i ^sp^fc^daipr^ 
c»a>5c Apd^ ;à85'g^g^&c ^^^rb ^^a ?5;5bscr»ab ;6a> iS^iroj*s.g:k& zt<tà>ti 

h iSCS:i^7SoiSia> ^ &*dabfis ^Sboco :5;i^s:;S30oD;$a. €So^jo^if;i3o^:c esS r*'3jp& 

&*o»;5a. ;5j*s5^€» .S):fo«^w;Sb5^oià ;ic7»e9;i«6;i>o (jS;S 6':ScS> 3cb"5>cbs5c 

^o;5db::) a^d^btf J5^do0;5a. «j5Cj^^d6oc&;S5oC;5 &*^ aSbċr^Sbo^&^aoO 
S:r;5odaboaS)?3a. s?5S>^&c £5cS ^^ ^^^ &?i;io S-^^&iSbSijj^a eSipdSbcċfc). 

few "SOlbdJ'S c?eloocD ;;o*S'«3bc ©«5 

^&;S)^ B ^co^ ?r^s?;6;5co< /tpfl 
à*^cr'83§'&oo^ħ'd "5 ^iS ^^ 

%n S76Jfo"2>& J) ;S)2S^ ^<;o8» ;So^^ 
;Ss5;5 ^cyoco C$*S ;i ^h oooJ5o;) 
&xS\a'S /sàjor*;5o ;a»:i|^tS>^3o c 
jy;5b:^;Ct^.^0>.e^ g3oC3»co n»'3. 
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ll&§'^j;)K7c&. Sà&tfaj^^ cyiog'ċroK;5aj&oi2^ ^^SOcab ^S5;5C$'»|jij-SS)cd;5bocfe 

l^d à'^aàSi s^>je^o3b;5bj ^ob^tx&. 

dii «S'2p«3 S7c^ e3».^^e3 &* 69515)5) £jc^J)lr»&,c3 

Sr;^tf S)cċSbcp>JS S)c^ b r'ee^SiaoD ^-^^tà ^S 
cr cD 

^ar^rf ^iD rA€?a a>g'^tf sh sDa <&^t>csiDċ^5' a 

^^l*^e)^^*^'^ ;5^Sj«6S) 5)eS'c&'d^D uS;5fiL0 JDoao^àfex^'^S' ©•& 
^e8;3r*;S»<» ^C;5c?;6^j:) dSp^lt^oC^l^(ripSi àr:s*à7id>. srs fAOSc i^?5 
i^^>^^a§S Si(;?geS>^j^ Ġ3bo^C;5b&& S^^SSb^T-r-o^C^oàoK 5rSo£3bvà Do«(&<; 
T^d'cs'a&^S S)6S) S)o6otà £Sa;5>a **S5rfi3§^& SàCbsi eii o»KSs5oora Meo*' ff)& 
F7&^e^a sSr^^55»?^s5b3 ;6J6oCJsSs5co^S)Sc *Sei)^r'S)^ft, s*!b<:^;5e?!bS cSSià^tf^&S 
£><^;C^K£^s5bi& doCiiioCt 'SSjp'SSjp <àifo^&S^&. sSd «^00© ^S'to àd^ 
dtibSb^cS r?^^oZ^ ^^^o^n^iSti ajoo^i^^j-.fe^iSS>). e3;5£^S5a>. lEJ^sssSba- 
oefS)c rPc^cS "S^jj^o^SoiSsSS) S7à*§e^sS;j^a. s»&*Sà àc^&^ai Sà^j-sr^o^co 
?^ċo;5v)^d ycfiT^ca) - 

4 II o^io^ ċ^sSo«» i)X> 83.^o»o^;5 S3*5^§^ SS> ef£5>5D&^ 
?T»o^c£^S583 "à^^^S^:) /vcS^SSbo »*datċ5b 'Ż cSSS} ^fe^S 
v)o^o SSo^oo ċSIjS hKd^S' Sà>y©^0 ^<S> S 
©^ol^cSào ^x;g7^sh:Sx2S "B ^;5 àM<33ba)g tS^ j-àr» i 



;55s»sS5io e^u^T^ cSoasSa. arJ^ sSp;5s5 S^ctfcJiboaoS e?/^o<Sb 

o 

^&r'OJSa. s5r^5Ss»o£joo ^s^sStoo c^ ef dOb57:5C^si»^C Jà>c&;;5oe^ sSj*i^55ċoS 
Si^cfcgSip 5?D ;56o^'5&. t^sS&S)^^.a£rs5^^e^g»Sa;rf (^3? 5a^Si>o*^Sà& 
23»<5& s»;Ss£»& ;5>)fi> 3d&otàoi^c/^ &zp:i>::^ &Six,ca'ġt> dObSàC^S'ce^ dab^ioS 
^Jbs5;5oo Si)ċfesS^ SScJS S S6à> S5-c>"5DS5oo 5 &*o<S)toSb ioo^ċJi:) SDc^oi3b sSCSj*50 
^fi^Sbo dàoċ^5 ^&^d ^5r>r^&:à>. 
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r«)& 5SpJ6sJ«rs:S»& li^^© ;56o;Sc C^oZ^TS tt^>^^(S^^à€^ ^:6^S>. ^JS 
IPoċ^C^g j6t''^X)2p^ ^S^7^Sj'S£oj6 "§^^ £S3^ cSipa^S) cSSr'Se^JS S)&i62S^a. 

r*5?S3r^^^ ^;5s5otfsScoS;5 o:a4S à^^e^€:o à^Sp>^Q j^sSot^^coctl 
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